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Vor. XXII—No. 43 


‘Stand fast in the liberty wherewith Christ hath made us free’’ 


TOoDAY 
If ye will 
hear 


His voice 


Harden not 
your 


hearts 


Let us 
therefore 
come boldly 
unto 
the throne 
of grace 
that we may 
obtain 


MERCY 


Hebrews 4:7, 16 
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Csliahonal Secretary 


Called 


Mrs. Charles A. Davis Chosen by Luther League 


of America for Important Office 


THE decision to secure the services 
of a part-time educational secretary for 
the Luther League of America is an- 
other of the advance steps taken by the 
Executive Committee in the launching 
of the new program for the youth of our 
Church. The actual choice of a person 
to fill the new office was delegated to 
the Adjustments Committee, which had 
previously worked out other important 
details in the proposed new set-up. The 
choice was made and the acceptance is 
now in hand, hence the announcement. 

Mrs. Charles A. Davis, wife of the 
pastor of Christ Church, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., has been chosen to serve as part- 
time educational secretary, beginning 
September 1, 1940. 

The choice of Mrs. Davis came as a 
result of a very careful study of the 
field of work to be covered by the new 
officer. The duties are to include: the 
building of a worth-while reading 
course for the three age groups; to 
think through and construct a fully 
co-ordinated educational program in all 
its aspects; to study and propose new 
program plans from time to time; to 
prepare for the Luther League Review 
articles concerning new and interesting 
topic set-ups; to map out with the Lit- 
erature Committee and the secretaries 
the three series of topics annually, to 
provide materials for writers of topics, 
and to suggest suitable topics-related 
activities; to edit all topics materials 
for publication. All these duties are to 
be fulfilled in co-operation with the 
full-time secretaries and the other de- 
partmental secretaries, so that the es- 
sential unity of the whole League pro- 
gram may be properly emphasized. The 
new office may be considered one of 
educational consultant and research and 
editorial assistant to the staff. These, 
on a smaller scale, are substantially 
the duties performed gratis by the 
chairman of the Literature Committee 
for years. However, with the further 
intensifying of the work the services 
of one who can devote more time to it 
were found necessary. 

Mrs. Davis, nee Irene Alleman, was 
born at Steelton, Pa., where she was 
baptized, confirmed, and later married 
in St. John’s Lutheran Church of that 
city. Her early education was also ob- 
tained in the Steelton public schools. 
Her later education includes gradua- 
tion from Goucher College, Baltimore, 
Md., with the A.B. degree, and grad- 


uation from Columbia University, New 
York, with both the M.A. and Ph.D. 
degrees. Her teaching experience in- 
cludes membership in the faculty of 
the following colleges: Irving College, 
Mechanicsburg, Pa.; Cedar Crest Col- 
lege, Allentown, Pa.; Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York City; and Witten- 
berg College, Springfield, Ohio. 

She has served as synodical secre- 
tary for The Children of the Church in 
the United Lutheran Synod of New 
York, as statistical secretary of that 
synod’s Women’s Missionary Society, 
and as a member of the synod’s Com- 
mittee on Daily Vacation Bible Schools. 
As an active pastor’s wife she also has 
had varied experience in practical 
Christian education, including Luther 
League work, in several congregations. 
Her genial personality, ample educa- 
tional equipment, and practical expe- 
rience in secular and religious educa- 
tion eminently qualify her to do the 
work of educational secretary. 

Mrs. Davis’ service with the Luther 
League will not require her living in 
Philadelphia. She may remain at home 
and do her work there because her 
residence in a big city assures her ease 
of access to a number of excellent 
libraries, an essential in her new work. 
Correspondence may be addressed to 
her either at 405 Muhlenberg Building, 
1228 Spruce Street, Philadelphia, Pa., 
or to 998 Bushwick Ave.,: Brooklyn, 
N. Y., her home address. 


TO A WATER LILY 
By Mrs. W. F. Rex, Trafford, Pa. 


So purRE and sweet, 

So white and fair; 

No blot or blemish anywhere. 

All waxy, white and green and gold, 
Your petals lovingly unfold, 

To kiss the sun and drink the dew 
That heaven doth bestow on you. 

All beneath you filth and slime, 

You never seem to spend your time 
In looking down; but always up 

To God you lift your stainless cup. 
My soul from you would gladly learn 
The art to live; from sin to turn, 
Away from self to God on high, 
And smile at others passing by. 
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PASE a rae 


Where Co-operation Is Required 


OFTEN one reads that through some invention a 
hitherto latent force of nature has been discovered and 
harnessed to assist man in some form of production. In 
most instances a single person by the processes of ex- 
periment has developed a mechanism through which 
the energy of earth, air and sky is enabled to multiply 
the powers of man. These machines have been largely 
within the reach of individuals. Modern industry has 
encouraged research and invention. The government 
has protected the fruits of patient, initial investigation 
by patents. Thus the formation of hard and fast class 
lines has been prevented. The situations that developed 
in Europe during the earlier part of the nineteenth cen- 
tury were denied continuance. Democracy bore fruit 
from the increased production of ingenuity, and in- 
genuity is not a class but an individual possession. 

But some forces of nature are too powerful for such 
mastery. For such, conquest rather than harnessing is 
required. In the far West the waterpower of streams 
cannot be dominated by the boatman nor by the settler. 
Similarly, the energy of tides and storms must be feared 
and catered to until the way is found to assert man’s 
dominion over them. Such control is an accomplishment 
of co-operation. The state, acting for a multitude of 
beneficiaries, establishes lighthouses and builds jetties. 
Thereby erosion is avoided and destruction of shores 
and harbors prevented. Channel depth is maintained 


against shoaling, and the safety of transportation is 
enhanced by the erection of lighthouses and the placing 
of buoys. 

Only by carefully planned co-operation can the most 
useful of nature’s energies be so guided and guarded 
as to be reliable in service. Relaxation of protection 
would promptly result in loss of dominion. 

The readers of THe LUTHERAN are familiar with all 
the facts above stated. Perhaps they have not thought 
of them with respect to the moral and spiritual energy 
which our Lord places at our disposal to establish and 
spread His kingdom on earth. There are easily discerned 
parallels between natural and spiritual forces—such 
discernment calling for a distinction between individual 
and collective activities. In some respects the great 
commission given the disciples by our Lord goes to 
persons, but some of the social forces from which activ- 
ities arise can be influenced only by co-operation. The 
sermon, however earnest; the appeal to a single con- 
gregation, however logical; and the proposal, however 
complete in detail, are futile until backed by carefully 
organized support, as is one spadeful of earth to keep 
a river’s water within its banks. 

It is pathetic to observe the results when needed 
co-operation is thwarted to protect cherished traditional 
individualism. And all too often that which is jealously 
safeguarded is weakened by isolation. 
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he hare in The News 


Measuring Congregations 

It’s ALWays a big day when the children bring their 
report cards home from school. Johnny’s parents usually 
impress upon their lad that if he advances from a C-plus 
to a B in arithmetic, he has something to be proud of. 

Standards for grading achievement seem to be ef- 
fective in many departments of life. Why not have 
someone go around and test the 
churches, and decide that St. 
John’s Church in X-ville is an 
A congregation, while St. 
Luke’s in Z-ville is only a C 
church? This is the suggestion 
of Howard Edwin Pomeroy in 
“Advance.” 

The ratings of the churches 
would be published in the year 
book. “If an A rating came in 
time to be as significant for a 
church as it now seems to be 
for a school or hospital, I be- 
lieve the effect would be to lift the level and increase 
the vigor of church work in city, town, and rural areas,” 
Dr. Pomeroy states. 

In these days a college tries hard to keep on the 
favorable-rating list of its regional association, and a 
hospital must certainly strive to be accredited if it hopes 
to hold up its head before the world. 

Dr. Pomeroy suggests a five-point standard for 
churches: 1. Is the building and equipment adequate 
and in a good state of upkeep and repair? 2. What about 
the training, means of growth, and quality of service of 
the pastor, and how much is his salary? Also what 
about the salaries and working conditions of other 
church employees? 3. What training is provided can- 
didates for membership, and how are inactive members 
followed up? 4. Is the program of the church well 
planned, extensive, balanced, distinctive, and adapted 
to local needs? 5. Is the church properly related to 
other churches of its community, and to educational, 
civic, and social agencies? Does it carry its share in 
the program of its denomination, pay its apportionment, 
send representatives to church gatherings? Does it share 
in interdenominational enterprises? 


Lutheran Church in the News 


A survey of forty-five newspapers in twenty-three 
cities in sixteen states, made by the publicity committee 
of the United Lutheran Church, shows 114,120 column 
inches of church news published in the three-month 
period of the survey. 

News of the Roman Catholic Church accounted for 
30,717 inches of the total; 10,764 went to the Methodist 
Church, 10,177 to the Lutheran Church, 9,188 to the 
Presbyterian Church, 7,535 to the Episcopal Church, 
6,710 to the Baptist Church, 4,947 to the Jewish religion, 
and 34,082 to all other churches and to general editorial 
matter on the church and religion. 

The total church news reported would average about 


By G. Etson Rurr 


sixteen full pages per paper in the three months of the 
survey, or more than a page a week. 

Some organizations and institutions in the Lutheran 
Church are particularly successful with publicity. Car- 
thage College recently reported that its activities have 
been publicized in newspapers of all forty-eight states 
during the last eighteen months. 

“Based on returns from a clipping bureau,” the Car- 
thage statement reads, “coverage on Carthage College 
for eighteen months would fill a newspaper column ten 
miles long. A picture of one student was used in over 
500 newspapers, and three other pictures released sep- 
arately were used in nearly 400 newspapers each.” 


Streamline 


Frank Lioyp Wricut, probably the most famous 
architect in the world today, is going to design a church. 
He has been engaged by the Community Church of 
Kansas City, Mo. The church is to be completely func- 
tional, which means that things like steeples will be 


‘missing. Instead of a tower, shafts of light will be 


projected into the sky from a dome above the chancel. 
There will be no windows. The chancel itself will ac- 
commodate an orchestra of 100 persons, and will be 
suitable for the production of a play or motion picture. 

There will also be provision for parking 150 automo- 
biles inside the building on three levels. Terraces for 
open-air social events will be provided on the balcony 
level. 

Another world-famous architect who will try his hand 
at a church is Eliel Saarinen, who is planning things for 
the Tabernacle Church of Columbus, Ind. Both con- 
gregations going in for streamline buildings are of the 
Disciples of Christ denomination. 


Criticizes Sermons 


PEOPLE who sit in the pews are often stirred to crit- 
icize the sermons they hear, most commonly on the 
question of length. This time the critic is a prominent 
minister, Dr. John R. P. Sclater, pastor of Old St. 
Andrew’s Church in Toronto, Canada. 

And he did his criticizing in the right place, for he 
was addressing the annual conference for ministers and 
religious workers at Union Theological Seminary, New 
York. This conference brings together a large assort- 
ment of ministers from all over the country, and pro- 
vides them with a remarkable program during three 
summer weeks. 

“In all this preaching about the Kingdom of God,” Dr. 
Sclater said, “there has been too much about the 
Kingdom and precious little about God.” 

“We've got to preach theology,” the speaker de- 
clared. Vague talk about things in general, and not 
about something vital in particular, is a serious danger. 
A common pitfall of the preacher is a love of big words 
from the vocabulary of the social sciences. And still 
further, Dr. Sclater accuses preachers of being slip- 
shod, lacking clarity of thought and literary style in 
expression.” 
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IN THE WORLD'S EYE 


By Juttus F. SEEBACH 


America’s Council of Defense is being bombarded 
with bright ideas to make our defenses impregnable. 
For instance, (1) parachute bombs, to be dropped by 
the thousands in the paths of approaching enemy planes, 
are being vigorously urged; the enemy is presumed not 
to have sense enough to avoid them; (2) a magic grease 
(formula not provided) is to be injected into the barrels 
of rifles and cannon to overcome the usual effects of 
friction, so that bullets and shells will travel 20 times 
faster and 20 times farther than enemy missiles; (3) our 
troops must be armed with guns that will spray instant- 
setting liquid cement on the approaching enemy, which, 
being stopped in their tracks by this method, may be 
left to the statuesque fate of Mrs. Lot. If you have any 
such brilliant seizures, keep them for a real emergency. 
In the meantime bury them in the back yard, where 
they may have a chance to ripen with the bones your 
dog has buried there. 


Oglethorpe University’s “crypt of civilization,” con- 
taining a “record of present-day life,” was sealed in 
granite (May 25), barely in time to catch a full picture 
of that civilization. The date set for its reopening is 
A. D. 8113, that year being estimated as equidistant from 
1940 with the first recorded date of history. The crypt 
contains speeches and messages from noted personages 
of the present, micro-films of 640,000 pages of world lit- 
erature, magazines—movie and otherwise—the metal 
plates of newsprint, cosmetics, seeds (this to test the 
oft-repeated stories of vital seeds founds in Egyptian 
tombs) and other modern articles. What kind of a world 
will look upon this crypt, if it be opened 6,173 years 
hence? The hope with which the crypt was sealed was 
that its opening might find a world committed to abso- 
lute peace. The real answer to that rests in the minds 


’ and hearts of men today. 


ai 


A “Tuition-fee Tax” has recently been placed upon 
missionary schools in the sections of China administered 
by Japanese-sponsored Chinese officials. This is part of 
the pressure devised to induce these schools to be more 
amenable to the Japanese program. Government schools 
need not pay the tuition-fee tax. In Tsinan, at least, all 
schools, except those controlled by foreign interests 
strong enough to enforce their rights, must now have a 
Japanese vice-principal. In Tsinan’s territory some time 
ago about 100 native students from a missionary school 
were arrested for going into the country on Sundays to 
preach Christianity. Some have since been executed; 
others are still in custody, or have disappeared. Hos- 
tility has increased to such an extent that even in 
Tsingtao, where our own fine mission is established, 
Chinese are afraid to be seen reading the American 
Shanghai Evening Post; its Chinese editions, Ta Mei Pao 
and Ta Mei Wan Pao, are likewise read only in secret. 


For an Insight into France’s collapse, and a sidelight 
on the next world depression, consider the following 
items appearing in Ave Maria (April 6, 1940): A 75- 
millimeter gun costs $6.800; an artillery regiment’s 


armament, $2,750,000; a five-minute barrage along a 
one-mile front equals the price of a light field gun; 
aircraft guns fired uninterruptedly for 12 minutes are 
worn out; a marine mine costs $1,650; a torpedo costs 
$12,000; a small cruiser’s one-minute broadside costs 
$2,000; a large battleship’s broadside for the same period 
costs $50,000. The purpose of all these things is to 
destroy life. Those who are killed or permanently dis- 
abled not only can have no part in paying the debt in- 
curred, but also leave dependents to be a burden on 
the nations participating. Multiply the above sums by 
the number of engines of destruction used; add the cas- 
ualties; and estimate their contribution to the debt, and 
you can figure out what a nation wins in a war—aside 
from headaches and heartaches. That is what we have 
been experiencing since 1919, and now we are getting 
ready to take on bigger and worse headaches and heart- 


aches. 


Port Augusta, Australia, offers a striking illustration 
of the simple life. The city has a strange suburb, called 
Pipetown, whose origin is lost in the thick fogs of the 
depression year of 1932. Just before that fateful date 
Port Augusta seems to have launched an ambitious plan 
to carry water to remote districts. But it fell through, 
and the giant pipes provided as carriers—six feet and 
more in diameter—remained on the spot. These are now 
occupied as residences by the retired aristocrats of the 
depression and numerous pensioners who draw old-age 
benefits from the government. The “oldest inhabitant” 
has made use of his priority of residence, and lives in 
three pipes! One resident, a retired British sailor, has 
cut portholes in his pipe-dream-of-a-house, and ‘fitted it 
with life-belts, just to feel at home. All the inhabitants 
of this suburb live there rent free. Not all the pipes are 
occupied as yet, so there is room for growth—and for 
you, if you want to settle there. 


In These Uneasy and suspicious times it is good to 
learn of the plans being carried out by the American 
Library Association to “whittle down cultural barriers 
between the people of North and South America, and to 
forestall influences of disruption from European 
sources.” One of the chief influences will be the edu- 
cational broadcasts for more than 15,000,000 school chil- 
dren on both continents, a project to be fully launched 
in October through “Columbia’sAmerican School of the 
Air,” which will “blossom into a broad Pan-American 
program.” So says Miss Nora Buest of the Library 
Service Division of the United States Office of Educa- 
tion. A further plan to link more closely “the cultural 
aims of the Latin and Anglo-Americas” is being encour- 
aged by “the clearing-house in our Library of Congress” 
for the exchange of ideas in library service between the 
two continents. The understanding and adjustment of 
conflicting cultural aims between the Americas should 
go a long way to remove the suspicions that have un- 
happily persisted and lately have been deliberately 
fostered, by alien influences, between them. 
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ReGen 


By BLANCHE GERTRUDE ROBBINS 


It was an odd little tune that Alec was whistling—an 
air familiar around the Brush home when things were 
at sixes and sevens. 

“Trying to keep up his courage,” thought Honor Brush 
as they walked single file up the snowy path of the 
Hendricks’ house. 

Alec thumped the heavy brass doorknocker, then 
turned abruptly and addressed Honor, adopting an ex- 
aggerated feminine voice: “My dear Honor—you would 
come begging just when the Red Cross canvassers have 
cleaned out my pocketbook—” 

The door opened and Alice Hendricks welcomed the 
visitors profusely: “Fancy you people coming out a 
nasty night like tonight—I’m almost suspicious of folks 
going visiting when they have their own fireside—don’t 
tell me you are canvassing for the Red Cross—we’ve 
been besieged—Bob at the office, and I’m sure this 
neighborhood has been fine tooth-combed—” 

“No, we’re not canvassing for the Red Cross—now 
don’t get me wrong, Alice, it is a just and most im- 
portant cause and frightfully necessary, but it isn’t so 
hard to find canvassers for a national appeal, but—” 

Honor Brush, with her usual straightforwardness and 
disarming smile, came swiftly to the aid of her flounder- 
ing husband and announced, “Alice, we are canvassing 
for our mission fund—it’s lagging shamefully—peo- 
ple have been giving so generously to national appeals 
that they have neglected their mission offerings. If we 
don’t raise $10,000 within a month our mission station 
in India will have to shut its doors, or at least retrench.” 

Honor stopped for breath, her eye fixed steadily on 
the perplexed countenance of Alice Hendricks. There 
was a momentary silence, then Alice gasped, “$10,000!” 

“But that isn’t really so much when you think in 
millions, as we do in raising money for the Red Cross 
and other nation-wide causes, ahd as very well we 
should,” protested Alec Brush with spirit. 

“Don’t you think perhaps it would be best to retrench 
on the mission fields just now when money is needed 
so much for Red Cross and refugee work,” suggested 
Alice Hendricks hesitatingly, adding, “I can’t help think- 
ing about Eric Lundy—you remember my nephew, who 
used to come over from Canada to spend his holidays 
with us—always seemed like a son to us. He’s flying a 
plane overseas to the Allies—somewhere, sometime, he 
may need the help of the Red Cross—it seems terribly 
important that every copper we can spare should go to 
provide supplies for Red Cross stations.” 

“We do not wish to argue—we merely make our ap- 
peal,” suggested Honor quietly, her heart full of sym- 
pathy for the young Canadian aviator’s aunt who had 
been a mother to him when his own had died. “I under- 
stand how you feel. Well, we have several other calls 
to make. Good night!” 

Alec Brush wasn’t even whistling his odd little tune 
as they walked down the snowy path. It did look as if 
they would have to cable orders to India to retrench. 

“It is going to be a blow to Pastor John Nelson—he 
was burning up with enthusiasm last furlough,” 
muttered Alec. 


“And it will break Dr. Anna Krouse’s heart to close 
up her hospital for women—she was reaching so many 
native women,” sighed Honor. 

“You spoke of several calls we had to make. If you 
give me their addresses, I’ll escort you thither,” de- 
manded Alec, a savage note in his voice. 

“T had in mind the Listers and the Bunds—” 

“Better think up some more promising prospects,” 
broke in Alec. “Both of these have been canvassing 
for war relief and refugee work, and their interest in 
missions has been completely eclipsed.” 

“Well, the only other person I can think of is little 
Miss Sadie Barber—she’s always keen about missions, 
but this winter she’s staying out at their summer cottage 
at Penny Ridges—doesn’t get in to church often, either, 
as she hasn’t a car,” suggested Honor. 

“T’ve been wondering if Miss Sadie hasn’t fallen on 
evil times, having to stay out in that dreary, forsaken 
summer place all winter,” pondered Alec. “Seems to 
me we should make it our business to do a little private 
detective work and find out whether she’s actually in 
need. But the Barbers are so proud, we’d have to 
handle our investigation work in a delicate way.” 

“Well, canvassing for the mission fund would give 
us an excuse to call on Miss Sadie—I’m sure she 
wouldn’t want to be missed,” declared Honor. ‘“What’s 
the time?” 

“Only a little after seven o’clock; and if we went out 
on the Baring Highway bus we’d be there in an hour— 
all in favor say aye—” 

“Aye!” echoed Honor, slipping her arm in her hus- 
band’s as they turned their steps toward the bus 
station. 

It wasn’t so difficult to single out Miss Sadie Barber’s 
cottage when they reached Penny Ridges, and its snow- 
drifted fields. With one exception the cottages sported 
barred windows. In the window of one cottage a light 
glowed. 

“Imagine living in this abandoned community—I’d 
get the jitters,’ muttered Honor as they ploughed 
through the snow banking the front entrance to the 
Barber cottage. There was no answer to Alec’s ham- 
mering thump on the door, which to all appearances had 
not been opened since the big storm of two days before. 
Acting on Honor’s suggestion, they plunged through the 
drifts toward the back door. At the corner of the cot- 
tage Honor cried out sharply, “Alec, what’s that bright 
light—looks like a blaze—” 

“Tt is—one of the outhouses is on fire—quick, let’s 
hurry—looks as if we were just in time—” 

Panting for breath, Honor tripped over an object 
stretched out in the snow at the very door of the long, 
low building. She could hear the frantic cackling of 
hens inside and could see the flames greedily licking 
the sides of the shed. She stooped over the object and 
cried out sharply, “Miss Barber! Miss Sadie!” 

“Oh, thank God, help has come—I’ll be all right in a 
minute—but it’s the hens and the roosters. Can you 
save ’em? They’re mostly prize Plymouth Rocks; and 
then the capons,” gasped Miss Sadie weakly. 
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“Sure we can save the flock, but let us help you into 
the house and you show us where to find pails and 
water,” urged Alec, bending over Miss Sadie and lifting 
her in his arms. 

There was a tinkle of broken-glass as Miss Sadie’s 
feet cleared the snow, and she explained faintly: “I 
had the lantern and was making a visit to the henhouse 
to see if everything was all right for the night, and 
right on the threshold didn’t I slip on some ice and the 
lantern hit the door as I fell. The globe broke to 
smithereens and the wind fanned the flame into a 
blaze. I must have broken my ankle, for I couldn’t get 
up to save me. Those precious Plymouth Rocks—” 

“We won’t let one of them perish,” declared Honor, 
taking the lead and running up the steps into the 
kitchen, her quick eyes hunting out pail and water taps. 

A minute later, with Miss Sadie covered up on the 
lounge in the kitchen-living room, Alec and Honor 
Brush were fighting the flames licking the doorway of 
the hen-house. A few trips to the kitchen and back and 
the flames were extinguished. By the glow of his flash- 
light, Alec made an inspection of the hennery and 
decided none of the fowls had been injured. Taking 
some heavy pieces of sacking from the basement he 
covered the scorched woodwork. 

“Fortunately the smoke hadn’t gotten into the hen- 
house, so the birds are not suffering from anything 
more than just plain scare. We didn’t know you had 
gone into the poultry business, Miss Barber,” explained 
Alec as he watched Honor bathe the sprained ankle. 

“Oh, no, not exactly—that is, my nephew, Kim, got 
an idea he’d like to try his luck raising poultry, and his 
parents sort of pooh-poohed the idea,” said Miss Sadie. 
“But I sort of fell in with the idea—don’t like to see 
boys idle and he couldn’t get a job. So I let him build 
a hen-house back of my cottage and staked him in get- 
ting together a flock, and he was doing so well that I 
volunteered to stay out here all winter and keep house 
for him. It’s kind of a lonesome place, and once in 
awhile I see that he goes in town to mix with his crowd 
—that’s why I was night watchman—Kim will sure 
scold me for bothering with the hens. But how did you 
good folks from the church happen to be out here this 
kind of a night?” 

“Oh, we quite forgot our errand,” laughed Honor. 
“We’re canvassing for the mission fund, and we thought 
you wouldn’t want to be missed. You see we need such 
a lot to keep the mission station going, and everybody’s 
been giving to the Red Cross and refugee work, and 
there doesn’t seem to be anyone who isn’t dead broke—” 

A sob choked Honor, and her husband finished the 
story of their tribulations as canvassers for the mission 
fund. Miss Sadie’s black eyes snapped with enthusiasm. 
She seemed to be thinking intently and Honor moved 
away from the lounge to fill up the stove with wood 
and to refill the tea kettle. 

“T think we should get a doctor for that ankle, Miss 
Sadie—where is the nearest telephone?” questioned 
Alee Brush kindly. 

“Wait a moment—how much money do you need to 
keep that mission station going?” demanded Miss Sadie. 

“Our objective was $10,000, and so far we’ve collected 
only fifty dollars,” answered Alec. 

“Well, being so far out from the city I haven’t been 
pestered with any army of national appeal collectors, 
though I’m going to see there’s a check sent to the Red 
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Cross; for if there ever was a worthy cause—” said Miss 
Sadie. “But this missionary appeal—you know I can’t 
help feeling that you young canvassers saved my life 
tonight—I sure was helpless, and you certainly saved 
that flock of hens for Kim. I’ve had it in mind for some 
time now to make a will and to remember the mission 
cause as liberally as possible. Seeing canvassing for 
the mission fund was indirectly responsible for saving 
my life, I think I should increase the sum I had in mind 
to leave the missionaries—” 

“Oh, Miss Sadie!” choked out the excited Honor. 

“Wait, I’m not through. Why should I wait till ’'m 
dead to let the missionaries get my legacy? Well, I don’t 
think you need go tramping around the city canvassing 
any more snowy nights. You’ve got my pledge for 
$10,000, payable tomorrow, so long as an ambulance 
gets me to the city hospital where I can take care of 
this ankle,” and Miss Sadie’s lips twitched with pain. 

* * * 

It was the story of Miss Sadie Barber’s generous gift 
to St. Luke’s mission fund that set tongues wagging and 
started a controversy. Plenty there were who con- 
demned Miss Sadie for making so liberal a contribution 
to missions when the city was faced with so many de- 
mands. Others there were whose lagging interest in 
missionary enterprises was pepped up, and Alec and 
Honor Brush were heartened as donations drifted in. 

“We do not intend to retrench,” was the message that 
went out to India with the cabled money to keep St. 
Luke’s mission going. 

News of the work at the mission filtered in slowly 
because of overseas transportation facilities. Then one 
night Honor Brush opened the door to an agitated, 
starry-eyed Alice Hendricks. From her pocketbook she 
extracted a letter, and Alex noted the foreign post- 
mark. “I couldn’t wait even to telephone—I had to come 
over in a hurry to tell you the news,” Alice broke out 
excitedly. “It had been so long since any of us heard 
from Eric and we were all so worried. Then today this 
letter came from India, of all places. It seems he’s been 
flying to Asia and India. And a couple of months ago 
he was in a plane crash. He was picked up unconscious 
by the natives. Fortunately one of them knew about a 
white man’s doctor and hospital and they carried him 
there.” 

“Oh, poor Eric, was he terribly hurt?” Honor broke 
in, her voice vibrant with sympathy. 

“I guess it was all rather bad,” admitted Alice Hen- 
dricks. “He doesn’t enumerate his injuries, but when 
he came to he discovered he was in a hospital for women 
and a woman missionary doctor was in charge, which 
seemed to amuse him. ‘However,’ he writes, ‘it was a 
regular he-man’s blood they transfused into his veins.’ 
But let me read you a part of his letter.” 

“Nothing sissy about this chap—missionary in 
charge of the station—that gave his blood to pep me up, 
Auntie Alice,’” she read as she straightened out the 
thrice folded sheet of paper. “ ‘Quick as a wink he 
volunteered his blood when little Miss Doc said a trans- 
fusion was my one chance for making any future long- 
distance flights. Seems he had the right blood count 
and, well, I guess I wouldn’t be writing this epistle if 
there hadn’t been a right blood count—if there hadn’t 
been a fellow on the spot to volunteer a transfusion— 
if there hadn’t been a mission and a doctor handy.’” 

(Continued on page 30) 
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The Judge Talks of Youth 


IN DISCUSSING a program 
for youth today, I wish to 
narrow the scope of our in- 
quiry to those who have 
shown their interest by 
pausing here while tasting 
the pleasures of this great 
Fair. We have no time today to build a program for the 
millions of young people whose maturity is only physical 
or for those who, though fully developed physically and 
mentally, refuse to accept the responsibilities of young 
manhood and womanhood and are still chasing butter- 
flies or are still grazing idly and aimlessly in clover. 

The world is full of young people whose chief desire 
in life is to render unselfish Christian service and whose 
burning passion is to employ the weight of their in- 
fluence and the force of their power to the fulfillment 
of the highest Christian ideals. They have accomplished 
wonders; they are the hope of the world of tomorrow. 
My theme is simply that in a world whose god is ef- 
ficiency, there is so much inspired zeal and talent lost 
and wasted in the service of the God of Love. 

The first obstacle we meet in attacking such a prob- 
lem is the argument that youth has always been as it is 
and always must be so. When I compare the unflinch- 
ing, courageous, noble attitude of youth to the cold, 
vacillating, selfish and fearful attitude of most of us 
oldsters today and in the past, I am thankful that youth 
is as it is and trust that it will never become disillu- 
sioned into man’s distrust of himself and his fellowmen. 
But youth has its failings, faults and frailties. I accept 
the proposition that these faults will always accompany 
youth’s virtues, but I refuse to believe that these faults 
must always prevail and continue to minimize or destroy 
youth’s best efforts. 


The Actual Facts 

The approved technique for a child’s bruise is a hur- 
ried kiss and an admonition to forget it, but when a 
more serious or more persistent pain appears, we probe 
for its source and seek its cure. Today we need our 
youth’s full talent and energy and it is worth while to 
perform the unpleasant task of recognizing and diagnos- 
ing youth’s weaknesses and attempting to prescribe for 
them, always recognizing with the doctors that the 
patient’s inherent strength and spirit are the most pow- 
erful curative agencies. My emphasis is not on “What’s 
wrong with youth today” but on “How can youth achieve 
the utmost from its powers?” 

Youth is visionary. I hesitate to warn against aiming 
too high, but I recall Aristophanes’ famous alliteration, 
“Who stares at the stars, stumbles on stones.” How 
many young men and women have fallen discouraged 
and beaten because they have set only one goal and 
that one impossible of achievement. I presume the out- 
standing example is The Children’s Crusade, but every 
day youth is determined to destroy all the world’s 
dragons in three short strokes, to unloose the Gordian 
Knot without resort to force and to rise to the stars in 
one non-stop flight. 


. [Judge Henninger was the speaker on June 25 at the Lutheran Youth 
Rally in the New York Temple of Religion.] 


James F. Henninger Complements Impres- 
sions Made in the Court of Law With 
Those Received as Sunday School 
Superintendent 


And yet youth is short- 
sighted. It has seen external 
principles in passing fancies. 
Like Don Quixote, it has 
fought windmills, using its 
full power, filled with a great . 
zeal, inspired by the loftiest 
motives but fighting only windmills. How often has 
youth mistaken a slogan for an eternal standard. 

Youth is intolerant, not, thank God, with the cold 
intolerance of prejudice but with that blazing intolerance 
of zeal. Youth in battling for its causes does not count 
the casualties in friendships lost, enmities incurred, 
hearts wounded, sometimes necessarily, often to the 
detriment of a good cause. He fails to see that one can 
sincerely and honestly oppose his program or that any 
ideals may be as noble or as compelling as his own. 

Youth is unstable and inconsistent. The same youth 
who yesterday was a conscientious objector will tomor- 
row be pinning the white feather on his companion who 
remains one. He is fighting with all his might in one 
army today and in another tomorrow. In fact, he may 
be advocating two or three contradictory causes at the 
same time. 

Lack of Proportions 

Probably the most damning charge against youth 
through the ages has been its effervescence. In its best 
phases, this may be designated enthusiasm or spirit; in 
its worst, simple froth or foam. When we compare 
youth’s effervescence to man’s full, phlegmatic inaction 
in the face of crisis, give us effervescence, but when 
we compare the blowing off of steam to its quiet but 
forceful use as a source of power, then effervescence 
becomes as ridiculous as Mark Twain’s steamboat, whose 
whistle was so large that the boat had to stop when the 
whistle was blown. Does youth blow more than work? 

Youth is gullible. Time and time again it has fol- 
lowed false prophets, it has accepted dangerous half 
truths, it has followed leaders whose. preachings are 
noble, but whose ulterior motives are damnable. 

And then youth has suffered from a weakness foreign 
to its nature, but imposed upon it by others. In the 
early days of our factories, our engines and pulleys were 
so complicated that over half of the energy produced 
was necessary simply to turn the engine and the shifts 
and less than half remained for turning the machines 
for which the power was created. So with youth. It is 
organized for service, but often all its energy goes into 
maintaining its organizations and none is left for the 
service to be rendered. 


Victims of Propagandists 

Our youth is being propagandized, organized and led 
by pagan and anti-Christian influences. These leaders 
are using every means, fair and foul, to dress up their 
ideas in terms to captivate the fancy of youth, to appeal 
to youth’s zeal, for heroic and spectacular service. Fur- 
thermore, they seem to have the uncanny faculty of 
turning every fortuitous opportunity to their own ad- 
vantage and to utilize to the full all of youth’s super- 
abundant energy. 

Christien vouth must, therefore, more than ever be- 
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fore, render to the world its undiminished power for 
good. First, we must keep our feet on the ground, so 
that the demagogue cannot carry us off with his appeal- 
ing challenge. We should employ all the intelligence 
with which we have been endowed, to weigh carefully 
the programs that are set before us. We must follow 
leaders, not because of their appealing personalities, but 
because they have the faculty of organizing those whose 
aims coincide with our own. 

Really Christian goals can be attained only by Chris 
tian methods. The prize obtained by selling our souls 
will become tarnished in our soiled fingers. On the 
other hand, I appeal to you as young men and women 
with Christian ideals, not to spend your whole time in 
expounding them but having thought through the ob- 
jective to be gained, then to use the vast resources of 
your mind to find practical methods to gain that ob- 
jective. Don’t let the visionary fanatic convince you 
that you must descend from the pedestal of the Chris- 
tian and the idealistic if you become efficient and prac- 
tical. In the first place, a Christian has no business on 
a pedestal, where he can only be admired but can’t be 
useful. Next, efficiency and usefulness rank high among 
Christian virtues. When Christ had great work to do, 
he did it systematically and efficiently. He sent out his 
disciples, two by two. He arranged the multitude in 
rows for feeding. The early apostles instituted the order 
of the diaconate to put Christian charity on an efficient 
basis. Christ has taught us that our powers and talents 
are a God-given trust. We all recognize that it is un- 
Christian for us to neglect them or to use them solely 
for our own selfish purposes. It is almost as un-Chris- 
tian for us to use them wastefully and thoughtlessly 
even though in Christian work. There is a place for the 
dreamer in the Church, but most of us must be working. 


Adaptation to Circumstances 


In adopting a program, we must have an intermediate 
as well as an ultimate goal. I could illustrate my point 
perfectly with the advance of an army, but this is no 
time for such an illustration. Let’s consider a ship. It 
has an ultimate destination and yet if the captain charted 
a straight line or a great circle course and insisted that 
there should be no deviation from that course, his 
chances of ever reaching that destination would be slim. 
So, never forgetting the end of his journey, he plans for 
intermediate ports, which may take him off the major 
direction temporarily, but make it possible for him to 
complete his journey. Then he considers the conditions 
immediately ahead of him. If he’s going through the 
Panama Canal, he'll have to sail east to get into the 
Pacific Ocean or west to get into the Atlantic. In case 
of fog, he may have to halt all progress temporarily. 
He does not hesitate to take advantage of the tide. If 
you think this is un-Christian, read the Acts of the 
Apostles and Paul’s letters. Paul was courageous, he 
pushed onward with his work, but he planned. He was 
not afraid to antagonize people, but he never did it un- 
necessarily. If there were two Christian ways to ac- 
complish a purpose, he did it in the diplomatic way. 
Never surrender a principle, but be certain you’re not 
confusing prejudices with principles. Hold to your 
ideals, but be sure they are ideals and not mere slogans, 
which are only half truths. It is Christian to adhere to 
ideals, slavish to worship slogans. 


An “In-law” Did It 


A True Story for Which You Are Indebted to Robbin 
B. Wolf, Esq., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


MorTHER-IN-LAw stories have perhaps worn out their 
welcome. In fact, by their very excellence, mothers-in- 
law have shamed their critics into silence. However, 
there is still the problem of what to do about one’s wife’s 
relations. Generally speaking, they come often, get in 
the way, stay long and therefore receive scant welcome. 
There was general sympathy in the Desertion Court 
room when the long-enduring husband cried out, “Your 
Honor, this is my wife and my child, and I am proud of 
them both and willing and able to support them; but, 
Your Honor, I did not marry her brother.” Doubtless 
there are many happy exceptions. Whatever the sit- 
uation domestically, it was refreshing to note recently 
that in church matters even the despised “in-laws” some- 
times prove useful. 

In a certain industrial community in which the in- 
dustries were running on part schedule and the little 
available work was being staggered among the hundreds 
of employees, the local Lutheran Church was at low 
ebb financially and otherwise. In addition, some few 
of the members were quarreling among themselves 
about matters long past. There was an overdue mort- 
gage on the church in favor of the village bank; the 
bank had collapsed and had been taken over by the 
Commonwealth’s Banking Department. 

At or about this time one of the young women of the 
church married a man who was a member of a church 
of another denomination. He soon learned that the 
mortgage on his wife’s church was about to be fore- 
closed and that no one seemed to be doing anything 
about it. The mortgage amounted to $9,000, and unpaid 
interest was due in the amount of $8,000. The young 
husband stepped into the breach, learned from the 
banking department on what terms the claim could be 
adjusted; called together the leaders of the congrega- 
tion; led off with a personal subscription and, in the 
course of a few months, raised the necessary cash to 
satisfy the mortgage. With the church thus free of debt, 
he arranged a loan of $2,500, with the proceeds of which 
necessary repairs could be made. 

Inspired by the zeal of this stranger, the congrega- 
tion got something of his spirit, and on Easter Sunday 
the gifts of the congregation set a new record. 

In the meantime a new preacher had come at a salary 
of $125 per month. The young bridegroom decided that 
the preaching might improve if the pastor were relieved 
of his financial struggle, and at last account a salary 
increase was in view. 

From the foregoing, it may be deduced that one should 
always keep the door open for his wife’s relations, in 
the hope that some day there might come a rich uncle; 
but primarily, the story is intended to let the church 
know how much good was accomplished by the effort of 
one who was only an “in-law” and not even a member 
of the church. The story must bring a blush to many 
actual members of our churches who, under similar 
conditions, might have been content to let the mortgage 
be foreclosed and the church doors shut. The average 
church member might well exclaim—“If they who have 
done their best are reckoned unprofitable servants, 
where has language a name for such as I?” 
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Are You Saved? 


Have you ever been approached by someone who 
asked you this question? It was well if you answered 
in an affirmative manner. If you had not so answered, 
perhaps this further question would have been asked: 
You know, don’t you, that you must be born again? 

Did you dismiss the one who had courage to ask you 
as a determined fanatic? Most people often do, for most 
people are quite reticent about talking of salvation and 
the new birth in Christ Jesus. For that reason they 
frequently seek to avoid even a healthy religious dis- 
cussion. That should not be the case. Rather, we ought 
to be very thankful for people who project important 
questions and make us think about our faith. 

You might have avoided the real issue by asking the 
person who raised these questions just what he meant. 
That is by no means the best way of answering the 
question. You might have found out that he himself 
was not very sure about the whole matter, was not quite 
certain just what he did mean. Perhaps he was sent to 
you to ask the questions, not to answer them. Further 
questioning on your part might have revealed only his 
uncertainty. 

If, on the other hand, you had picked up the New 
Testament, you would have found just the help you 
sought. You would have learned just what it means to 
be saved and to be born again. For the message of the 
New Testament is very plain. It is so plain that no one 
could be mistaken in the least about its meaning. 

The New Testament begins by depicting man in his 
true state. He is weak and frail, and yet with it all 
proud and stubborn. He pits his will against God’s will, 
until this disobedience ends in his complete alienation 
from God and brings upon him destruction and death. 
Man is a sinner, and for that reason the New Testament 
describes him not merely as weak, willful, straying from 
righteousness, but actually dead in trespasses and sin. 
This seems a rather hopeless picture, but every Chris- 
tian knows that this is man’s lot apart from Jesus Christ. 

Aside of the picture of man lost in sin, the New Testa- 
ment places the picture of Jesus Christ. He is the 
Saviour from sin, and His arms are outstretched on the 
cross drawing all mankind to Himself. His hand is ex- 
tended in infinite love, lifting the fallen and restoring 
the lost. The message of the New Testament is the 
declaration of the Gospel of God’s grace which offers 
salvation and the new life to a world of sin. 

Those who have accepted the Saviour, Jesus Christ, 
know that they are now saved. They are convinced that 
already in this life eternal salvation has been granted 
them. They know that by grace they are God’s chil- 
dren. They know that through this life as well as in 
the hour of death and beyond death and the grave their 
salvation is secured for them. Nothing can separate 
them from God’s love, which is in Christ Jesus our Lord. 
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s Seer. SGnbenea 


And a certain ruler asked him, saying, Good Master, 
what shall I do to inherit eternal life? 
St. Luke 18: 18 


“For it is easier for a camel to go through a needle’s 
eye than for a rich man to enter into the kingdom of 
God! And they that heard it said, Who then can be 
saved?” 


* * * 


For God so loved the world, that he gave his only 
begotten Son, that whosoever believeth in him should 
not perish, but have everlasting life. For God sent 
not his Son into the world to condemn the world; but 
that the world through him might be saved. 

St. John 3: 16, 17 


“T believe Plato and Socrates. I believe in Jesus Christ.” 


* * * 


And Jesus said unto him, This day is salvation come 
to this house, forsomuch as he also is a son of 


Abraham. St. Luke 19: 10 


“Salvation! O salvation! 

The joyful sound proclaim, 
Till each remotest nation 

Has learned Messiah’s Name.” 


* * * 


For the Son of man is come to seek and to save that 


which was lost. St. Luke 19: 10 


“A Christian is nothing but a sinful man who has put 
himself to school to Christ for the honest purpose of 
becoming better.” 


* * * 


If thou shalt confess with thy mouth the Lord Jesus, 
and shalt believe in thine heart that God hath raised 
him from the dead, thou shalt be saved. For with the 
heart man believeth unto righteousness; and with the 
mouth confession is made unto salvation. 


Romans 10: 9, 10 


“You are writing a gospel, a chapter each day, 

By deeds that you do, by words that you say. 

Men read what you write, whether faithless or true, 
Say, what is the gospel, according to you?” 


* * * 


He that believeth and is baptized shall be saved. 
St. Mark 16: I6a 


“Where science speaks of improvement, Christianity 
speaks of renovation; where science speaks of develop- 
ment, Christianity speaks of sanctification; where science 
speaks of progress, Christianity speaks of perfection.” 


* * * 


And that from a child thou hast known the Holy 
Scriptures which are able to make thee wise unto sal- 
vation through faith which is in Christ Jesus. 

II Timothy 3: 15 


“Train up a child in the way he should go: and when 
he is old, he will not depart from it.” 
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Ercd ORicvin fions 


Maybe the Needle’s Eye was a gate in the wall of 
Jerusalem. A man who knew his camels might have 
wriggled one through it. The very thought of it makes 
us realize that there was even wholesome humor to the 
Master’s teaching. It would have to be spared its load 
of encumbrances, whether of gold, silver or precious 
stones! That makes the analogy obvious. If we are 
going to get through Heaven’s Gate, we shall have to 
discard the things that do not count. 


This is the Gospel pared down to the minimum. Take 
a stand for Jesus Christ, and you shall be saved! This 
means putting faith and trust in Him. It means counting 
on Him because He can be counted upon. You and I 
may accept the existence of a great many people, includ- 
ing Christ. That is different from believing in Him and 
having everlasting life. 


Salvation enters into our home with the entrance of 
Jesus Christ. When Jesus came into the house of 
Zaccheus, the Gospel tells us that this sinner received 
Him joyfully. That day salvation had come to his house. 
The words that the Master addressed to Zaccheus must 
have seemed the answer to the prayer he had prayed 
often: “Oh that the salvation of Israel were come out of 
Zion! When the Lord bringeth back the captivity of His 
people, Jacob shall rejoice, and Israel shall be glad.” 


Jesus the Saviour is seeking the lost! That means a 
man apart from Christ is lost in sin. That is sickness, 
sickness unto death. Only the great Physician can heal. 
The Physician is also the Teacher. My plea to Him 
ought to be twofold: Heal me, Lord, and make me whole; 
then, Enroll me in Thy school, I would learn of Thee. 
Believe in your heart in Jesus Christ. Confess Him as 
Lord. Then live your life for Him. That is what the 
Apostles did. That means a new Gospel. It means giving 
the Book of Acts a new title. The Acts of the Risen 
Lord in Present-day Apostles! 


There is nothing static about Christianity. There is 
a growth in grace from the moment we accept Christ, 
from the moment we are baptized. At least that is the 
ideal! It is a special process and has a special vocabulary 
to describe it. It is a theological vocabulary, and every 
man ought to know the fundamental terms. They are 
justification, regeneration, sanctification, salvation. What 
is your T. Q.—your theological quotient? 


Some children seem to have all the advantages of life. 
Unfortunately we consider the advantages of life things 
that money can buy. The real advantages are so precious 
that they are priceless! They are God’s gifts and can be 
had without money. The one mentioned here is the 
knowledge of the Holy Scriptures, which can make us 
wise unto salvation. If we give our children a knowledge 
of God’s Word, they have a running start on every child 
not thus equipped for the race of life. 
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Seeing Jesus 


St. Paut interrupts the trend of his thoughts to speak 
of heavenly bliss in this prophecy: ““Now we see through 
a glass, darkly, but then face to face; now I know in 
part, but then shall I know even as also I am known.” 
On earth, the Apostle says, we see things dimly, as, in 
Paul’s day, people looking into the poor reflection of an 
ancient mirror, beheld the objects imaged only in vague, 
hazy form; but then, in the glory to come, he promises, 
all uncertainty and obscuring darkness will vanish. We 
shall see “face to face.” Here, he continues, we “know 
in part” only, but hereafter “we shall know” in the same 
fulness of blessing with which Christ knows us. 

—The Radio for Christ, by Walter A. Maier. 


IN THIS text of ours we have an illustration of what I 
mean by that. “God was in Christ.” It was of the human 
Jesus that Paul was speaking; of a man who lived with 
other men, and died on a cross: the “Christ crucified,” 
Whom he had always preached in Corinth. But he 
wanted his Corinthians to see in this Christ something 
more than a Man Who was crucified, something more 
than a Man Who rose from the dead. He wanted them 
to see God in Christ, God’s life in Christ’s life, God’s 
work in Christ’s work, God’s dealing even in Christ’s 
death. He wanted them to rise to the supreme height 
that human imagination can attain, and think of Christ 
whenever they heard the name of God, and of God 
whenever they heard the name of Christ. Beyond that 
imagination cannot go. 

—Helps on the Road, by Charles M. Jacobs. 


In THE last days of Neale’s illness, the word constantly 
on his lips was, “Come,” his mind running evidently on 
the text of one of his most beautiful sermons, “Lord, if 
it be Thou, bid me come to Thee on the water; and Jesus 
said to him, Come.” He died on the Feast of the Trans- 
figuration at the age of forty-eight. In the churchyard 
at East Grinstead there is a well-worn path to the tomb 
of John Mason Neale, a slab with a cross and a chalice 
and book engraved on it, and a Latin inscription record- 
ing that in the grace and mercy of Jesus he rests there, 
and asking that God may have mercy. 

With singular appropriateness, as his body was borne 
to the grave there was sung his own hymn: 


Safe home, safe home in port! 
Rent cordage, shattered deck, 
Torn sails, provisions short, 
And only not a wreck: 
But, oh! The joy upon the shore. 
To tell our voyage-perils o’er. 
—The Anthology of Jesus. 


Ir 1s related of the well-known Chinese Christian Pas- 
tor Hsi, that one day a New Testament was given to 
him, and he went to his room to read it. He was so 
fascinated that he fell on his knees, still reading. Then 
as he read he became aware of a strange mystical power 
around him. It was a sense of the overpowering pres- 
ence of Christ. Suddenly in a moment of transcendent 
faith he exclaimed, “He has enthralled me, and I am 
His for ever.” —The Anthology of Jesus. 
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Florida Congregations in Convention 


—— spec ns tee 


Synod Holds Twelfth 
Meeting at 
West Palm Beach 


By W. E. Wheeler, D.D. 


Tue twelfth annual conven- 
tion of the Florida Synod was 
held in the First United Church 
of West Palm Beach, June 17- 
19. The synodical Missionary 
Society and the State Luther 
League also met in annual con- 
vention at the same time and 
place. The pastor, the Rev. W. E. Fox, and his devoted 
people were most gracious hosts. Among other thought- 
ful considerations they had arranged that a nearby 
restaurant, which had closed for the summer, should 
be reopened for the exclusive benefit of the delegates 
and visitors. 

In the opening sermon President Paul G. McCullough 
of Miami declared that in these critical days for the 
Church and the world we must not be as men under 
juniper trees, disconsolate and hopeless, but as men 
confident in the ultimate victory of the Gospel of Jesus 
Christ. But we need our spiritual vision renewed and 
made dynamic in living and service. Greater faith. 
dauntless courage and importunate prayer will give us 
the spirit of obedience to the heavenly vision. The Con- 
fessional Service and the administration of the Holy 
Communion to all delegates were conducted by the 
clerical officers of the synod. 

“Christian Higher Education” was the convention 
theme, and the program provided for addresses and 
discussions centering about it in separate and assembly 
groups of the three bodies. 

The Rev. E. C. Cooper, Ph.D., president of the South- 
ern Theological Seminary at Columbia, S. C., spoke on 
the work of the Board of Education as it relates to the- 
ological training, and James C. Kinard, Litt.D., pres- 
ident of Newberry College at Newberry, S. C., presented 
the work of the Board as it relates to colleges. Both 
speakers made special application to the work and prob- 
lems of these two institutions in the Southland. 

Later, in his report on the seminary, Dr. Cooper stated 
that the institution had met all current expenses during 
the past year and that a special effort was already under 
way to reduce considerably the hindering indebtedness. 
A revision of the curriculum to meet certain needs is 
contemplated. A good sized entrance class is expected 
this fall. Dr. Cooper called attention to the fact that 
since 1900 the Southern Seminary had furnished 75 per 
cent of the pastors in the South. He stunned us with 
the statement that since the organization of Bethlehem 
Church near Lake City in 1859, the first Lutheran con- 
gregation in the State of Florida, only one man had 
entered the ministry from the congregations now com- 
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prising the Florida Synod. The 


seminary has a property value 
of $300,000. 


A Faculty’s Feature 


President Kinard of New- 
berry College reported a total 
enrollment of 417, of which 
44.5 per cent is Lutheran. The 
college suffered a severe loss in 
the death of Dr. E. B. Setzler, 
head of the Department of Eng- 
lish, who had served faithfully 
and well for forty-three years, 
and of Dr. John C. Peery, 
chairman of the Executive 
Committee. “I would like to 


remind you,” said Dr. Kinard, “that we have a faculty 
whom I believe to be unexcelled for their personal inter- 
est in the students.” A plan to add courses in religious 
education has been approved and set up. The budget 
is being maintained, and all possible economies effected 
with a fine spirit of co-operation. It is imperative that 
the heavy debt be reduced if there is to be greater 
advancement. The college is fully accredited in the 
Southern Association of Colleges. 


Old Folk and Children 


The Lowman Home for the Aged and Helpless at 
White Rock, S. C., was represented by the superinten- 
dent, Mrs. Ada Jackson, who told how the Home cares 
for the aged, the feeble-minded, the crippled, and 
epileptics. It has a family of sixty-nine coming from the 
states of Virginia, Tennessee, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Georgia, and Florida. It has made commend- 
able progress during the past year by improvements to 
the property and by reductions on the debt, which now 
approximates $12,500. A plan is being submitted to the 
congregations of the supporting synods whereby the 
institution may soon be debt free. 

The Orphans’ Home at Salem, Va., was reported as 
doing a most encouraging work for children, of whom 
very few are actually orphans. As is the case in so many 
such institutions, many of its family come from homes 
broken up by marital infidelities or half-orphaned homes 
unable to care for the dependent children. 


Welcome Visitors 


Synod was fortunate in having as the U. L. C. A. rep- 
resentative Amos J. Traver, D.D., who not only pre- 
sented the various causes of the Church in a readily 
understandable and personalizing manner at stated times 
during the convention, but also because of his connec- 
tion with the Parish and Church School Board gave 
enlightening information as to the use of the Board’s 
literature and kindred subjects. His frank suggestions 
and wise counsel helped in many of the discussions. 

Other visitors were Mrs. C. E. Gardner, president of 
the Women’s Missionary Society of the U. L. C. A., and 
Miss Irene Sox, missionary secretary of the Luther 
League of America. Mrs. Gardner was the speaker at 
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the closing all-assembly session, at which time the re- 
elected presidents of the three bodies were duly in- 
stalled. 

The president’s report was an interesting and chal- 
lenging document. While it noted a steady development 
in all synodical activities during the past year, there 
was much that could be improved and more that must 
be done. The statement of his official acts revealed a 
faithfulness in office not easily matched. With but few 
exceptions the congregations of the Florida Synod are 
missions, and much of the president’s activity was spent 
in visitations and conferences with church councils, 
individual pastors, and synodical committees. The fol- 
lowing recommendation was adopted: “That each mis- 
sion of synod in conference with synodical authorities 
and the Board of American Missions definitely set up 
an active program, beginning not later than January 1. 
1941, issuing in actual amortization of church extension 
loans, with probable date for self-support.” The report 
noted two installations, three vacancies—all regularly 
supplied—and two transfers to other synods. It con- 
tained many informational items of synodical interest 
and concern. 

A Cause for Commendation 

The treasurer reported synod as having paid 90 per 
cent of the U. L. C. A. apportionment. Only three con- 
gregations failed to pay in full. A fully paid apportion- 
ment is a special objective for the current year. 

The report of the statistical secretary showed gratify- 
ing gains in church membership with a slight loss, how- 
ever, in Sunday school enrollment. All other organiza-: 
tions reported gains in membership. There are four 
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Brotherhoods in the synod—all active, The total benev- 
olence increased $3,810. 

A delightful social event of the convention was the 
banquet held in the George Washington Hotel under 
the auspices of the Luther League. About 200 were in 
attendance. Dr. Traver was the principal speaker. 


Elections 

Due to the removal of the vice-president from the 
bounds of synod, Dr. W. E. Pugh of Jacksonville was 
elected to that office. All other officers were re-elected: 
the Rev. Paul G. McCullough, Miami, president; the 
Rev. W. E. Fox, West Palm Beach, secretary; the Rev. 
N. D. Yount, Hollywood, statistical secretary; Mr. C. M. 
Brubaker, Jacksonville, treasurer. To the Board of 
Trustees of Newberry College, Mr. C. M. Brubaker; 
Board of the Southern Seminary, the Rev. H. V. Kahlen- 
berg, St. Petersburg; Board of the Lowman Home, Mr. 
F. S. Castor, Tampa; Board of the Orphans’ Home, the 
Rev. C. F. H. Krueger, Jacksonville, re-elected. Pastor 
Krueger and Mr. Brubaker were re-elected to the syn- 
odical Missions Committee. 

Delegates to the Omaha Convention are the Rev. Paul 
G. McCullough and Mr. C. M. Brubaker; the Rev. W. E. 
Fox and Mr. Henry Murdock, St. Petersburg, alternates. 

A petition from the Luther League asking that it be 
permitted to hold its annual convention at a time and 
place other than with the synod was granted. The 
League will meet next year in St. Mark’s Church, Jack- 
sonville, the Rev. George F. Hart pastor, and the synod 
and Missionary Society in Trinity Church, St. Peters- 
burg, the Rev. Henry V. Kahlenberg pastor. 


Mostly Ministerial 


U. L. C. A. Board of Education Devotes Meeting to Problems of Educating Pastors 


By Dr. GouLD WICKEY 


Tue Church’s responsibility for theological education 
was the chief theme of the meeting of the Board of Edu- 
cation June 24 and 25 in Washington, D. C. This was 
the subject of the address by President F. H. Knubel, 
who honored the Board with his presence. He distin- 
guished between the control of theological education 
and the management of seminaries. Theological educa- 
tion concerns the faith and life of the ministers in which 
the whole Church is concerned and in which the Church 
has a right to exercise a powerful influence. 


Growing Influence 

President Knubel commended the Board of Education 
for the influence which it has exerted in theological! 
education, especially in the reduction of the number of 
seminaries, in changes in the curricula, and in giving 
advice on problems of administration and management. 

The growth of the Board’s service to both colleges and 
seminaries caused the change in the by-laws whereby 
the Committee on Institutions is deleted and there is 
added a Committee on Theological Seminaries and a 
Committee on Colleges. 

This growth in the influence of the Board of Educa- 


tion was noted by Executive Secretary Wickey in his 
report of the work during the past year. He said there 
is a growing appreciation of the work of this Board in 
promotional activity, in service to the colleges and sem- 
inaries, and in Christian service to students. Also there 
is an increase in the number of requests from indi- 
viduals, synodical committees, and institutions who seek 
the counsel and the services of the staff of the Board. 


Principles Governing Student Aid 

The Committee on Institutions approved a Code of 
Principles Governing Student Aid at Seminaries which 
had been adopted at the recent meeting of the Amer- 
ican Association of Theological Schools. This code was 
ordered sent to all seminaries and the chairmen of syn- 
odical committees on ministerial education. Students 
are urged to maintain a maximum degree of financial 
independence and to seek aid from the Church only as 
a supplement to other resources. Remunerative field 
work should be judged on its merits and should not con- 
sist of “made work.” Field work earnings plus direct 
grants should never exceed the actual educational ex- 
pense. All seminaries should be certain that catalogs 
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or other statements about student aid do not appear 
more favorable than they actually are. Seminaries should 
not compete for students on the basis of financial prom- 
ises, and students should not “shop around” for favor- 
able financial inducements. Since student aid funds are 
designed to make possible academic preparation and not 
to maintain a domestic establishment, students should 
be advised not to marry if they are dependent financially 
upon institutional aid. And grants-in-aid should be 
given only to students doing full work creditably. All 
student loans should be handled with scrupulous busi- 
ness principles both as to form of note or other evidences 
of borrowing and conditions of repayment. 


Institutions Encouraged 


During the year the Board of Education has rendered 
special financial advisory service to certain colleges. In 
each case the college president declared this was the 
most significant service which the Board has rendered. 
The whole financial situation of the college was ex- 
amined and very definite recommendations were made 
as to accounting systems, investments, reports, and 
committees. 

The improvements effected at the seminaries are in- 
dicative of a growing consciousness of the need for main- 
taining the highest standards. Hamma Divinity School 
is now accredited by the American Association of The- 
ological Schools in addition to the seminaries at Gettys- 
burg and Philadelphia. Other schools will soon seek 
accreditation. Very significant building improvements 
were noted at the Southern Seminary. Northwestern 
Seminary has purchased a new building allowing more 
space and better facilities. 

Secretary Wickey reported the absence of water sup- 
ply and fire protection at Saskatoon Seminary, and the 
Board directed him to encourage the seminary to obtain 
the extension of the city water supply at once. This 
project will cost $7,000. It will be necessary for the 
friends of theological education to assist. The Board of 
Education does not have additional funds with which 
this work can be financed. Our Church cannot afford 
to allow any of its institutions to be without a desirable 
water supply and adequate fire protection. 


Responsibility for Students 


With deep regret the Board received the resignation 
of Dr. N. D. Goehring, Cambridge, Mass., and of the 
Rev. Charles Kegley, Chicago, Ill. Both of these pas- 
tors have done outstanding work with students. They 
have developed effective organizations. Their places will 
be hard to fill. 

It was pointed out that there is an increasing interest 
in foundations for student work. This caused the Board 
to formulate certain principles which should govern 
their establishment and operation. The purpose of a 
foundation in connection with Lutheran student work is 
to arouse interest in student work and to raise funds for 
promoting work among Lutheran students as carried on 
and directed by constituted agencies of the Lutheran 
Church in specific educational centers. 

The responsibility for work with students lies first 
with the congregation in the community where the edu- 
cational institution is located. When the resources of 
the local congregation or congregations are insufficient 
to meet the needs of the student work, the synod to 
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which the congregation belongs is responsible for sup- 
plementary financial or other aid. The United Lutheran 
Church in America through the Board of Education 
assists synods or congregations when synodical resources 
are inadequate or the nature of the educational situation 
requires it. 

One of the results of the effective student work which 
has been conducted under the auspices and direction of 
the Board of Education was seen in the fact that the 
proportion of men going to seminaries from non-Lu- 
theran colleges has increased 12.8 per cent in ten years. 


Men for the Ministry 

Studies on this subject recently completed by the 
staff were released to the Board and ordered printed in 
the biennial report. It was found that the percentage 
of men for the ministry coming from Lutheran colleges 
is decreasing and from state schools is increasing. Of 
the men in the seminaries more than half are at two 
seminaries: Gettysburg and Philadelphia. Of the men 
in the seminaries, 68.8 are being aided financially. Of 
the Lutheran men in our colleges, 23 per cent are study- 
ing for the ministry, and the same percentage are pre- 
paring for teaching. In eight of the fourteen colleges, all 
the men preparing for the ministry are being aided by 
the synods of the Church. Of all the Lutheran men in 
all our colleges preparing for the ministry, 87 per cent 
are receiving financial aid from the Church. 

These conditions caused the Board to authorize the 
staff to prepare a just and equitable and as nearly as 
desirable uniform plan for granting aid to men studying 
for the ministry and submit the same at the next meet- 
ing of the Board. 

The Committee on Men for the Ministry presented to 
the Board its judgment that the number of men now 
preparing for the ministry in both the church colleges 
and non-Lutheran colleges is sufficient to meet the de- 
mand, unless the Church is called to put on a far more 
aggressive program than our present one. 


Promotion in the Parishes 

The plan of church bulletins, inaugurated by the 
Board of Education several years ago, is now in use by 
six boards and is being offered to parishes by the Board 
of Publication. The requests for the folders of the Board 
of Education continue to grow. In 1939 there were 1,152 
requests; in 1940, there were 1,370. It was necessary to 
print 330,000 four-page folders and 55,000 two-page 
sheets. THE LuTHERAN, Lutheran Woman’s Work, Lu- 
theran Men, and The Luther League Review gave ex- 
cellent co-operation in printing articles and giving space 
for pictorial displays. More letters of commendation 
than usual were received. 

The Board approved the release of the staff for as 
much time as may be needed to assist in the Church's 
program of Youth meetings to be held during the fall. 
The Board also voted to co-operate with the Board of 
Publication in its proposed project of audio-visual 
presentations. 

War and Education 

The budget and the activities for the ensuing year 
were approved in light of the threat of war and the 
instability of conditions caused by the present world- 
wide confusion. The executive secretary was directed 

(Continued on page 23) 
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Arrangements Well Atdbianced 


Secretary Arthur P. Black Informs THE LUTHERAN’s Readers About 1940’s Project 


More than two hundred Regional Meetings for Youth, 
every one of the thirty-one synods participating, will 
make the year 1940 Youth Year, indeed, in the United 
Lutheran Church in America. 

Reports submitted at the meeting of the Committee 
of Executive Secretaries in New York, June 11, showed 
that dates and places for the meetings had already been 
agreed upon in twenty-three synods, and that a start 
had been made in the assignment of leaders, both from 
the outside and from within. The smaller synods in par- 
ticular are urging that leaders from the outside be sup- 
plied. Others prefer a combination of outside and local 
leaders. A few will use local leaders only. In every 
instance the synodical officials make the final decision. 
This method of procedure, which applies in a general 
way to the assignment of leaders also, is resulting in the 
finest kind of co-operation all along the line. 


Program Popular 

Basing the program on the Order of Confirmation is 
proving universally popular, as is our committee’s sug- 
gestion that more emphasis be placed on the conference 
feature and less emphasis on the speaking feature of the 
program, so far as the time element is concerned. It is 
hoped that at least twice as much time will be given the 
former as the latter. To that end the tendency will be 
to shorten the opening session when the whole group 
will be together, and lengthen the conference period 
when the group splits up into sections. A specially pre- 
pared litany, carrying some of the words from the Order 
of Confirmation, will be used in all meetings. It was 
ready for the printer the middle of June. Care will be 
taken to have the Scripture reading and the hymns har- 
monize with the spirit of worship, which is fundamental 
in the program. In the presentations as well as in the 
conferences “Spiritual Privileges” and “My Forward 
Look” will be given major consideration. 


Excellent Literature 

There will be excellent literature, for free distribution 
and for sale, at every meeting. A neatly printed and 
invaluable pamphlet entitled “A Promise with a Priv- 
ilege,” will be available for free distribution, with the 
compliments of our Committee of Executive Secre- 
taries. It is beautifully written, in “the language of 
youth,” and carries a heart appeal that is bound to make 
a profound impression upon the reader. 

The second piece of literature will be a study book 
entitled “Youth’s Faith in Action.” It will be on the 
order of the study book, “Forty Thousand Strong,” 
brought out last year in connection with the Church 
Councilmen’s Conferences, which has made a distinct 
impression wherever used and, incidentally, which is 
being more widely used than our committee anticipated. 
We are counting on an even more favorable reception of 
“Youth’s Faith in Action,” if for no other reason than 
that young people generally take more kindly to study 
books than does the average member of the church coun- 
cil. The cost incident to the printing and distribution 
of this studv book makes its free distribution inadvis- 


able. The price per copy, however, will be nominal, only 
enough to cover actual cost of production. 

It is planned to place copies of both “A Promise with 
a Privilege” and “Youth’s Faith in Action,” in the hands 
of all assigned leaders in advance, so that they may 
familiarize themselves with their subject matter and 
weave outstanding points into both presentations and 
conferences. 

Many Sunday Meetings 

The overwhelming majority of our Regional Meetings 
for Youth will be held during the two weeks originally 
suggested by our committee—September 15 to October 
1. Sunday afternoon and evening meetings will be the 
rule in a number of synods, largely for two reasons: 
(1) the public schools will be in full swing everywhere; 
and (2) past experience in several synods with Sunday 
meetings has been altogether favorable. It’s a fine idea, 
but it has put our set-up committee on the spot, as it 
means many more leaders to be assigned, and that means 
increased expense. Several synods, in which six or 
seven meetings will be required, want all of them on 
one Sunday afternoon and evening! It’s a fine thing 
that we knew this in the middle of June rather than in 
the middle of August. Anyway, we’re strong for the 
Sunday afternoon and evening meetings wherever they 
are wanted, believing it is good psychology to center a 
group of meetings on a given day. 


Mass Meeting in Omaha 

Our Committee of Executive Secretaries will sponsor 
a mass meeting for youth in connection with the Omaha 
Convention, Sunday afternoon, October 13. There will 
be two speakers (names to be announced later), and the 
regular program used in the Regional Meetings for 
Youth will be followed in so far as practicable. Every 
delegate to the Omaha Convention will be urged to at- 
tend this meeting as an evidence of his sincere interest 
in the youth of the Church, and to hear two vital pres- 
entations: (1) What the Church Has a Right to Expect 
from Its Youth; and (2) What Youth Have a Right to 
Expect from Their Church. 

Our committee is sponsoring the suggestion that “if 
possible, arrangements be made for youth meetings all 
over the Church at the same hour as the mass meeting 
for youth in Omaha, using the same program.” All lead- 
ers in the Regional Meetings for Youth will be asked to 
advertise the Omaha meeting. Watch Tue LUTHERAN for 
further details as they develop. 


Instruction Meetings 
There will be at least six instruction meetings for 
leaders, all the first week in September: Philadelphia, 
Salisbury, N. C., Columbus, Ohio, Chicago, Omaha, and 
Estes Park, Colo. Dr. F. H. Knubel, president of the 
United Lutheran Church, will lead those in Philadel- 
phia and Salisbury; and Dr. Gould Wickey, executive 
secretary of the Board of Education, the others. The 
same fundamentals will be emphasized in all the in- 
struction meetings. In the group meetings during the 

(Continued on page 17) 
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eACROSS THE *“DESK 


Tue farmer and a former neighbor were reminiscing 
about mutual friends of their younger days, and the 
name of one with whom both had grown up was men- 
tioned. “He certainly has climbed high in the world 
since we three were schoolmates,” one said. “Yes,” re- 
plied the other, “but he is not happy. What he found 
on the upper levels was disappointing. The maxim by 
which he expressed his objectives in living was one 
familiar among us farmers—‘The best apples are always 
at the top of the tree.’ It is unreliable if contentment is 
desired,” 

That conversation came to mind recently when we 
looked at a tree from which all the fruit had been picked 
except some that had grown on branches farthest from 
the ground. “Those cherries look fine,” the owner said 
as he interpreted our expression of inquiry, “but they 
are not worth the risk involved in picking them. One 
need fall only once to have a serious injury; and fur- 
thermore, the branches that could be safely reached 
supplied all that we needed to eat and preserve. The 
birds can have the rest.” Seeing that we were not yet 
convinced of the correctness of his attitude, he added: 
“The idea of the superiority of what is hardest to get 
does not always prove true. Distance deceives in fruits 
as in persons. The difficulty in reaching a situation 
rather than the actual value of what is obtained on 
arrival often distorts one’s judgment.” 


THE NEW TESTAMENT’S 0. K. 


We suggest that this man’s quite secular philosophy 
is not out of harmony with the teachings of our religion. 
We can think of only one exhortation in the New Testa- 
ment that seems to put a premium on what is competi- 
tive. Paul once compared human endeavor with the 
practises of the athletes whom he doubtless saw fre- 
quently and wrote the Corinthians—“So run that ye 
may obtain.” But as one reads the chapter to get the 
context, he finds that victory lies in the choice of the 
prize and not in getting ahead of others who strive. The 
incorruptible crown is the sure reward of all who make 
obedience to Christ their goal. We do not earn eternal 
happiness by out-speeding our contemporaries. 

Too many of us are giving attention to some “go- 
getter” who has sacrificed parents, family, friendships 
and even conscience, to his determination to get ahead. 
to reach the top. He has succeeded at least for a time, 
but when he has reached the top of the ascent to fame, 
often ruthlessly shoving to disaster his comrades in 
business and community activities, he has found no 
satisfaction. What he hoped to obtain by strenuous 
striving was not really there—or if it was, he had worn 
out his capacity for enjoyment in his feverish climb to 
grasp it. The drunkard’s ever growing thirst for and 
dependence upon stimulants can be a gentler master 
than is the insatiable ambition “to get to the top” which 
some men exhibit. 

We have cited Paul’s reference to the games of his 
time and country, but that comparison is not an ade- 
quate indication of his standards of value. He made his 
choice among what was within his range of vision and 
discontinued the climb toward that position of prom- 
inence in Jewry and the Roman Empire to which his 


talent and start in life gave promise of attainment. In- 
stead he became a self-supporting herald of the Gospel 
of Jesus and found how “in every state of life” to be 
content. His example is still good. 


THE SOUL’S SHADOW CASTER 


THE title above is our own, and admittedly it is clumsy 
and inadequate. It results from an effort on our part to 
attract your attention to an idea expressed by Victor 
Hugo in his romance, “Toilers of the Sea.” He is de- 
scribing the attributes of a person who figures prom- 
inently in the epic struggle of his hero with nature, and 
he says of them that they can be discerned only as they 
are reflected in one’s habits and acts. For obviously 
mere flesh and blood cannot originate them. They are 
an expression of the existence of an inner being who is 
dominant over the deeds which can be seen and felt by 
an observer. Victor Hugo states what he sees to be the 
real connection between body and soul by declaring that 
our bodies are the means by which our souls cast 
shadows. We have put his idea into headline form. 

The connection in which the great French fiction 
writer used the definition does not concern us as much 
as the implications of his idea. We like it first of all be- 
cause. it contains the indication of the absolute separa- 
tion of soul and body. The shadow is not the light. It, 
however, requires a light in order to be cast and also a 
substance upon which the rays that are emitted by the 
light must fall. That which we call the shadow is, we 
repeat, neither the light nor the substance that is out- 
lined by it. Each of these is quite distinct, yet all three 
are required if light is used to give visibility to objects. 
In a similar way, Victor Hugo is asserting, our bodies 
are the substance through which our souls bear witness 
to their existence, as the shadow proves both light and 
an intervening substance. 

By comparison with “shadows” one goes deeper into 
a study of the attributes of the soul. By looking at the 
face of a person one detects the “moods” that thus reg- 
ister their presence in the soul. The countenance reveals 
kindness, respect and delight, or it shows anger, fear, 
disgust. Such are shadows which signify circumstances. 
We can even discern certain fixed features of the indi- 
vidual, so that we describe him as dignified, serene, 
noble or as contemptible, restless, vulgar. That no two 
people are alike is really known by a study of features, 
which are reflections that the soul casts by means of 
the body. 

Resemblances which we trace with considerable ac- 
curacy are more easily understood when we realize that 
the inner being molds the outer form. Children truly 
look like their parents. The person, that is, the soul, is 
born of parents, as is the body, by virtue of the power 
for continuing mankind with which God endowed the 
beings made in His image and placed upon the earth 
to have dominion over it. When the soul is separated 
from the body it loses the agency by which it manifests 
its existence, but it does not itself cease to be. A light 
has two ways to end casting a shadow. It may no longer 
“burn,” or the substance by means of which it forms a 
shadow may be removed or dissolved. Death does not 
mean destruction of the soul, but such a separation of it 
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from the body as interrupts its power to manifest its 
presence. 

One more observation is in order in this connection. 
It is this. The body which manifests the soul’s being 
and characteristics is essentially “of its own sort.” Paul 


refers to its attributes by using the words, “earthy,” : 


“mortal,” “corruptible.’ The idea advanced by some 
theorists that it is the product of the soul and completely 
subject to spiritual influence is a fallacy. Diseases that 
can affect it, even fatally, are “of the earth.” They are 
material in their origin, not mental. They are not neces- 
sarily designed to serve any special moral purpose. The 
realm of spiritual influences and that of material sub- 
stance and forces are related, but they are not merged. 
We confuse them and misinterpret them because we 
lack knowledge. 

Also there is no reason to expect contacts with souls 
that no longer possess the bodies in which they were 
born. The claims of mediums to re-open and maintain 
communication between those we inaccurately call the 
living and the dead are not well founded. It is logical 
to conclude that no communication is possible with 
those whose bodies are no longer in service to be the 
shadows of their souls. The means of contacts have 
ceased to exist. 


HAEMOPHILIA? 


PrerHuaps the younger generation has forgotten the 
part taken in the Russian revolution by the monk Ras- 
putin, who was the evil genius of the last of the Roman- 
offs. He obtained his hold upon the Czar by way of 
the heir to the throne who was the unfortunate cap- 
tive of a disease that was inherited through his mother, 
a member of the Hapsburg dynasty of Spain and Aus- 
tria. The malady’s medical name is haemophilia: it is 
due to a defect in the blood which robs that vital ele- 
ment of the ability to form clots, and thereby makes 
dangerous the bleeding that follows even a slight cut 
or scratch. Indeed, no actual external wound is re- 
quired. Nosebleed and internal congestions occur and 
seriously drain the vitality of the victim. So far no 
real remedy for the affliction has been found. The monk 
Rasputin’s power to check the hemorrhages of the 
ezarevitch of Russia is explained as some form of 
hypnotic influence. But the ministration came high. 
Rasputin demanded residency in the czar’s palace and 
favors from the Russian nobility in return for being 
always available to ward off death from haemophilia. 

We have given space to information about the odd 
refusal of the blood to behave naturally and coagulate 
when the body has been wounded because we have 
been wondering why the Lutherans in the United States 
and Canada are seemingly unwilling to rush together 
in the emergency which the war in Europe has brought 
upon us. Barring the fact that haemophilia is a physical 
disease and that what we confront as a church is spir- 
itual, or at least intellectual, the analogy is striking. We 
have pondered over the conditions that confront us as 
brethren in the faith: we have thought of deserted mis- 
sion fields, of refugees from impoverished countries, and 
of prayers from the lips of little ones to which God 
surely wants the western branch of Lutheranism to 
supply the answer. We have thought of the appeals of 
laymen, of the existent co-operation shown when aux- 
iliary agencies of the church meet and adopt resolutions 
We have reluctantly come to the conclusion that Lu- 
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theranism in America is not fully competent. We lack 
something needed to precipitate co-operation where 
wounds gape because the body of Christ has been thrust 
at by the enemies of our faith. 

Is our ecclesiastical haemophilia incurable? The an- 
swer of experience is in the affirmative. If we had what 
it takes to be in all respects the body of our Lord, 
promptly and in full co-ordination responsive to the 
commands of Him Who is the Head of the body, we 
could not continue in our present divided state. Per- 
haps we should take one more searching examination 
of the conditions of division from which we suffer, and 
if they are as incurable as is the disease with which 
comparison has been made, then let us creep back out 
of the dangers that confront militant Christianity. We 
shall thus perhaps survive utter destruction. 


ARRANGEMENTS WELL ADVANCED 
(Continued from page 15) 


last three years an occasional leader used a series of 
questions during the conference period to stimulate dis- 
cussion, and usually with favorable results. This year 
our committee will place in the hands of every leader 
a series of carefully thought-out questions for use in the 
conference discussions. All of which means there will be 
unity in thought and purpose in every presentation and 
discussion in every one of the Regional Meetings for 
Youth. Therein lies the lasting value of instruction 
meetings, and justifies the necessary financial invest- 
ment. The Committee of Executive Secretaries will pay 
the expenses of all leaders who attend the different 
instruction meetings, all of whom donate their services. 


By Way of Summary 

1. The Regional Meetings for Youth will be the greatest 
co-operative movement yet attempted in the develop- 
ment of the Promotional Plan. Slowly, but surely, 
competition is giving way to co-operation in working 
out our U. L. C. A. program. 

2. Every one of our thirty-one presidents of synods has 
placed the stamp of approval upon our church-wide 
series of Regional Meetings for Youth, and are actively 
supporting them, to the glory of God! 

. The spirit of worship will receive constant emphasis 
in both the presentations and the discussions. “Not by 
might, nor by power, but by my Spirit, saith the 
Lord.” 

4,It is planned to have an even more extensive and 
intensive follow-up of the Regional Meetings for Youth 
than has been true of the Church Councilmen’s Con- 
ferences. To that end excellent literature will be 
available for such a follow-up in local young people’s 
groups everywhere. 

5. In the preliminary set-up arrangements, as well as in 
the meetings themselves, and the subsequent follow- 
up meetings, our committee is asking all concerned to 
do some real thinking along these two lines which 
will be given special emphasis at the mass meeting for 
youth in connection with the Omaha Convention: 

(a) What the Church Has a Right to Expect from Its 
Young People. 

(b) What Our Young People Have a Right to Expect 

from Their Church. 
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The I'wo Ways 


The Scriptures Guide Into the Road to Happiness 
By D. BURT SMITH 
Psalm 1; Matthew 7: 24-27. The Sunday School Lesson for August 4 


Topay we think of people as belong- 
ing to our class, as being of our kind, 
or entirely separated from us. They 
have our ideals, or they have not. They 
are headed toward our goal, or they 
are not. We reckon on two ways of 
life, and all of us on one or the other 
cf these ways. 

This is not new. The Psalmist divided 
people into righteous and wicked, and 
talked of them as being on a wise way 
or a wicked way. He did not do more 
than observe facts and judge by re- 
sults. Some centuries later Jesus 
divided people into those who were for 
Him and those who were against Him; 
He made no provision for any in-be- 
tween class. Then, too, He divided those 
who, at least outwardly, were for Him 
into two groups, judged as good or poor 
builders by the storm-resisting quality 
of their houses. 

We talk of our advance over the past, 
citing progress here and there. We ex- 
press pity for the handicapped people 
of the long ago, and wonder how they 
got along without our modern priv- 
ileges. We consider their religious in- 
sight as inferior to ours. But when we 
face facts and get down to the way we 
think and act individually, we discover 
that the ancient First Psalm and the 
conclusion of the Sermon on the Mount 
express basic conditions still obtaining 
for each of us. As then, so now, we are 
forced to choose the way of life; in fact, 
we choose between two ways. We think 
of one way as wise and the other as 
wicked, and we seem to be everlast- 
ingly at the crossing of these two ways, 
and so are often compelled to choose 
which way to take. 


Wise Way 

The Psalmist knew the way of the 
ungodly, and put the way of the right- 
eous in contrast with it. The man of 
the wise way was different from the 
man of the wicked way, especially in 
what he would not do. A progression 
into wickedness was noted; it had three 
steps, or conditions. The words—walk, 
stand, sit—show how we gradually em- 
brace sin at its worst, contented to sit 
among the wicked as one of them. The 
man on the wise way spurns even the 
slightest yielding to sin. He finds his 
delight in obeying God’s law, the law 
that makes for righteousness. The man 
on the wise way has something to show 
for his wisdom in choosing this way 
and walking in it. In a land so de- 
pendent on water the figure of a tree 


by the rivers of water—probably ir- 
rigating ditches—with its fruit and un- 
withered leaf, gave high emphasis to 
the worth of a righteous man on the 
wise way. Best of all, the Lord knows 
the way of the righteous, the wise way 
he has chosen. 


Wicked Way 


In complete contrast with the wise 
way is the wicked way. It is a contrast 
dealing with outcomes. The man on the 
wicked way takes the steps of progress 
into full accord with the wicked; he has 
standing in the councils of the unright- 
eous, but no standing whatever with 
God. His word has no weight in the 
judgment of God: what he says is with- 
out effect. He gets no recognition in 
the assemblies of the righteous. The 
people of the wise way have no place 
in their deliberations for the thought 
and words of the wicked. Consequently 
they are registered as worthless, unfit 
for preservation. They have the fate of 
chaff. They are forcibly separated from 
the righteous, whom God knows and 
treasures. One hopeful suggestion is 
that the way of the ungodly shall per- 
ish, if this means that a time is to come 
in which there will be no wicked way 
for men to follow. But the significance 
is rather that they who follow the 
wicked way shall perish, while the fol- 
lowers of the wise way will be kept 
by God. 


THINK OF THESE 


Tue First Psalm starts with a beati- 
tude each of us can deserve. 


We are limited to two ways; the wise 
way satisfies all the way. 


The occasional glamour of the wicked 
way should not lead us astray. 


“There is a way which seemeth right 
unto a man; but the end thereof is the 
way of death.” 


“The way of the just is uprightness.” 


DAILY BIBLE READINGS 


M. The Good Way. Jeremiah 6: 16-21. 

T. A Divided Heart. Jeremiah 17: 5-10. 

W. Ways of Pleasantness. Proverbs 3: 13-18. 
Th. The Way of Peace. Luke 1: 67-79. 

F. Two Ways to Build. Matthew 7: 24-27. 
Sat. The Two Ways. Psalm 1: 1-6. 

S. The Way of Holiness. Isaiah 35: 5-10. 


THE LUTHERAN 


Which Way 


If there are two ways, man must be 
on but one of them. It is for him to 
decide which way he will follow. He 
is warned against the wicked way and 
encouraged to take the wise way. God 
does not coerce him in his choice. We 
have not departed from this simple 
teaching. We have the words of Jesus 
to support our adhering to it. Jesus 
talked to those He taught in terms of 
what they could do with His instruc- 
tion. They could obey or disobey; they 
could do His will or ignore it. To obey 
was to take the wise way; to disobey 
was to pursue the wicked way. Jesus 
thought of man’s reaction to His words 
in terms of builders, two of them. One 
built well, keeping close to Jesus’ spe- 
cifications, and his house stood un- 
shaken through the storm. The othe- 
was careless about the foundation, and 
his house was not according to Jesus’ 
plan. It could not stand the storm-test, 
but was reduced to a mass of ruins. 
Each builder did his own choosing. 
Each decided how he would build. Only 
to the wise builder came the happiness 
all men seek. 


A VACATION DAY 


AMERICA is vacation-conscious. Cus- 
tom has built up the acceptance of the 
demand for vacations as legitimate, 
justified, and necessary. To those who 
think, there is general approval of a 
vacation day or week or month. The 
incessant drive of the employer and 
the employed is too taxing to be en- 
dured without some intervals of let- 
up, some time off, some freedom from 
duty. 

But to plan for a vacation day and 
then to use it profitably is a test for 
skill that but few of us have acquired. 
Usually we go too far, do too much, 
rest too little, recreate scarcely at all— 
the drive of a vacation period is prob- 
ably as intense as the drive of the most 
exacting work. 

Maybe in this day when the schools 
and colleges are introducing all sorts of 
courses for study and training, it would 
not be surprising to hear of a course on 
Vacation Procedure. Surely most of us 
need such a course, but it probably 
would cost more than we have to spend 
on a vacation. It is not uncommon to 
hear people speak of resting up after 
their vacation. No doubt they are 
speaking truthfully, though anomal- 
ously. Some welcome a vacation; others 
take it as a routine custom. Some go 
because they must; others because they 
want to. Some spend too much; others, 
too little. Some plan for a vacation 
long in advance; others plan as they 
go. Where shall we go? What shall we 
do? Who is (are) to go with us? 
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The Young ‘People 


By Amos JOHN TrAver, D.D., Frederick, Md. 


GROWING CHARACTER 
Mark 4: 26-29 


_ Ovr topic is “Growing Character,” 
not “Building Character.” Usually we 
think of character as the result of our 
conscious effort. Thinking of that word 
building, implies a plan. 

The word character means, in the 
original Greek, to engrave. This too 
suggests that character is made from 
without. There is always a copy for an 
engraving. 

There is a definite set of plans for 
the building of character. These plans 
live. The character of Jesus is the 
perfect plan for the character of His 
disciples. To be like Him is the high- 
est ideal for personal planning. He is 
also the copy for the engraver, per- 
fect and full of glorious beauty! Char- 
acter will be formless and ugly without 
the mental picture of the One “Who 
went about doing good.” St. Paul has 
described this divine copy in Philip- 
pians 4: 8. 

Growth 

There is another idea, not contrary 
to the first, in the thought of growing 
character. Our scripture lesson is one 
of the parables describing the Kingdom 
of God. It requires more than one par- 
able to help us to know what the King- 
dom of God really is. Here is a story 
that pictures a farmer who has sowed 
his seed. His work is done for the 
present and he can go about his busi- 
ness. Of course, there will be some 
care required lest the weeds take pos- 
session of his garden. We recall our 
first experience as a gardener on the 
parsonage lot in Center Brunswick, 
N. Y. How ambitious we were in the 
early spring and how much more gar- 
den we made than we could possibly 
keep from weeds. Is it possible to over- 
reach ourselves in the business of 
planning character? 

Now the seed has been sowed and a 
little later when the farmer goes to 
look at his lot, it is no longer bare 
ground but is turning green with the 
growing grain. Still later the grain has 
come into head. It is interesting to 
note those words that Jesus used to 
describe the wonder of the farmer—‘“he 
knoweth not how.” Dr. George A. But- 
trick calls this the parable of “Spon- 
taneous Growth” while Bishop Trench 
in his classic study of the parables calls 
this “The Seed Growing Secretly.” Does 
character grow like this? 

The botanist can take a plant apart 
and tell almost everything about it, 
except the secret of its growth. “God 


giveth the increase” is the answer of 
Jesus to this. It is the same with the 
Christian character. 


Life Within 

We read of the prescription of one of 
the philosophers for character building. 
A series of virtues was selected and 
one was to be introduced into a man’s 
character during a definite period of 
time. For instance, for one week a man 
would work on honesty. Having ac- 
quired that virtue, he would proceed 
to another virtue. The idea was that 
he would finally attain perfection. Of 
course itstakes no philosopher to see 
the fallacy in that prescription. 

“Out of the heart are the issues of 
life,’ is forever true. There is a divine 
life that must be within the soul if the 
character is to grow normally into 
God-likeness. There are weaknesses 
that will always be “easy meat” for 
the tempter’s wiles. “When I would 
do good, evil is ever present with me,” 
is a complaint every sincere Christian 
must share. We need more than plans 
for building character. We need power 
to translate those plans into life. 

There is something the farmer can do. 
He can plant the seed; but he cannot 
make the seed grow. It grows, if it 
grows at all, because of the provisions 
of the Creator and Preserver of the 
universe. Wind and rain, sunshine and 
the earth’s treasury of chemicals, all 
these work while the farmer sleeps or 
goes on about other business of his 
farm. So far as he is concerned the 
growth is spontaneous. What can we 
learn about the growth of character 
from this? 

The Seed-test 


In the case of the gospel we do not 
require any seed test. We know it is 
good, alive and awaiting the proper 
conditions in which to grow. The seed 
test so far as it applies to the business 
of growing character is a test of our- 
selves. 

Christianity is a growth. It is de- 
scribed here as “first the blade, then 
the ear, then the full grain in the ear.” 
What a pity that so many Christians 
do not grow in grace. They are no 
more nearly Christlike this year than 
they were last. They have life, but 
what a sickly, anemic life it is! They 
stand statically just where they did 
when they were confirmed years ago. 
Indeed, they are probably not as healthy 
in their soul life as they were then. 

Other sayings of Jesus will tell us 
that we never do stand perfectly still 
in our Christian growth. We are either 


moving ahead or retreating. Jesus is 
not satisfied with any disciple who is 
not growing in His likeness. If you are 
not conscious in a humble way of an 
increasing hold upon God as an “ever 
present help” then you should be 
warned to concern yourself. Growth 
is an essential test of Christian char- 
acter. 
The Dying Seed 

“Except a grain of wheat fall into 
the earth and die, it abideth by itself 
alone; but if it die, it beareth much 
fruit.” John 12: 24. The source of 
Christian character is not in human 
effort; it is in the life of Jesus Christ, 
so freely given on the cross. Rules and 
regulations for living have their place, 
but they do not produce character. A 
Christian is a Christian because Christ 
has come into his heart to dwell there. 
The acceptance of that which He did 
for us on Calvary is the sowing of the 
seed in our lives. Thereafter we will 
accept rules and regulations only as a 
way of expressing our loves and grat- 
itude to Him. 

In some measure it is also true that 
we must be willing to die that others 
might live. Every Christian martyr is 
following the example of the Master in 
dying for Christian love. This is the 
paradox of Christianity, that we only 
live when we are willing to die for 
Christ. Our influence on our world de- 
pends too on this sacrificial love. 


The Surrender to the Seed 


The seed does not grow of itself. As 
it finds its nest in mother earth the 
seed begins to draw from all the ele- 
ments what it requires for growth. If 
the elements are not given to the seed, 
it dies in vain. 

If your character does not seem to 
be growing in Christian grace, it is time 
to find out what is the matter. What 
keeps it from growing? Farmer friends 
call in experts from the Department of 
Agriculture to answer the question: 
Why is there no growth in my fields? 
When they are sure the seed was good, 
they begin to study all the conditions 
surrounding the seed. Soon they will 
find what was lacking and tell the far- 
mer how to supply it. We do not re- 
quire experts to tell us what is lacking 
if we are not growing Christian char- 
acter. The lack is in the measure of 
our surrender to Jesus Christ. If we 
give ourselves to Him sincerely and 
without reservation, the seed will grow. 

* * * 

To Leavers: Topic date, August 4. 

Next tovic, “What About Weeds? 
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All Kecords Broken 


Blue Ridge Summer School 
By the Rev. Clarence E. 


THE Summer School for Church 
.Workers of the Synods of the Caro- 
linas, Georgia-Alabama and Florida has 
just closed its largest and most suc- 
cessful session at Blue Ridge, N. C. The 
paid registration of 841 was 237 more 
than ever before. Representation from 
the various states, including church 
workers and faculty members, was as 
follows: North Carolina, 527; South 
Carolina, 234; Georgia, 62; Florida, 4; 
and with one or more Pennsylvania, 
New Jersey, Virginia, Illinois, District 
of Columbia, Nova Scotia and Japan. 

The school opened Saturday evening, 
July 6, with a keynote address by the 
Rev. Theodore K. Finck, editor of the 
Parish and Church School Board. The 
Sunday services were helpful and in- 
spiring. Sunday school classes were 
taught by Dr. Russell D. Snyder for 
adults, Dr. M. L. Stirewalt for young 
people, and Mrs. J. Henry Heinsohn 
for children. At the services the Rev. 
Carl Caughman, chaplain of the school, 
was liturgist, and Dr. Oscar F. Black- 
welder of Washington, D. C., was the 
preacher. Dr. Blackwelder preached 
two very helpful sermons on “The Con- 
tribution of the Christian Faith to a 
World in Need,” and “The Contribution 
of the Christian Faith to Mental Health 
and Healing.” The congregation at the 
morning service more than filled the 
auditorium, with perhaps 150 standing 
outside, and was estimated at 1,050. 

Sunday afternoon a Brotherhood 
Rally presided over by Aubrey 
Mauney, president of the North Caro- 
lina Synod Brotherhood. Dr. Henry H. 
Bagger, president of the Pittsburgh 
Synod, led the discussion and con- 
tributed valuable suggestions to the 
men to make their Brotherhood or- 
ganization and service more effective. 
There was an attendance of some 250 
men at the rally. 


Bible Study Begins Day 


Classes began Monday morning. First 
each morning was Bible Study for 
adults by Dr. Russell Snyder of the 
Philadelphia Seminary, and for young 
people by Dr. M. L. Stirewalt of the 
Southern Seminary. Since the enroll- 
ment for some of the classes was so 
large, rooms assigned were too small, 
and the Publication House, unable to 
foresee the situation, had sent less than 
half the quantity of texts for some 
courses. These difficulties were ad- 
justed as quickly as possible by the 
staff, and by Tuesday everything was 
running smoothly, even in the large 
dining room. The staff, faculty and 


Pre-eminent in 1940 Session 


Norman, Raleigh, N. C. 


school were appreciative of the accom- 
modating co-operation of the staff and 
workers of the assembly grounds in 
making adjustments necessitated by the 
unexpectedly large number attending. 

Leadership classes were taught by 
the Revs. L. Boyd Hamm, C. K. Der- 
rick, H. P. Wyrick, Paul G. McCul- 
lough, Dr. John B. Moose, Dr. P. D. 
Brown and Dr. C. A. Linn, and Mrs. 
John B. Moose from the talent of the 
synods conducting the school. Others 
teaching classes were the Rev. T. K. 
Finck and Mrs. Virgil Sease of New 
Brunswick, N. J. For completing 
courses, 473 persons were awarded 
course cards, out of 586 enrolled—147 
in first series, 326 in second series. 

One encouraging feature of the school 
was the large attendance of young peo- 
ple and children. The group of inter- 
mediates, taught by Miss Virginia 
Greever, was fifty in number. Children 
under the age of twelve numbered 
about thirty. They were taught in two 
groups by Mrs. A. W. Frey and Mrs. 
J. Henry Heinsohn. Sixty out of 89 
children were given enrichment course 
certificates, 


Of Interest to Pastors 

Two conference periods for ministers 
and laymen were scheduled, the first, 
led by Dr. H. D. Hoover of Gettysburg 
Seminary on the subject, “Ministry to 
the Individual,” and the second, by Dr. 
Bagger on the subject, “Five Issues in 
Our Life and Work.” Eighty-nine min- 
isters registered for the school. The 
attendance of laymen was smaller, but 
encouraging. » 


There were conference periods for 


other groups as follows: Women, led 
by Mrs. Moose; “Children of the 
Church,” led by Miss Ella Engel, sec- 
retary for The Children of the Church, 


THE LUTHERAN 


Philadelphia; Senior Luther League, 
led by Alvin H. Schaediger, president 
of the Luther League of America; and 
Intermediate Luther League, led by the 
Rev. J. Luther Mauney. 


Evening Prayers 

Sunset devotions were conducted 
each evening just after dinner, with the 
group seated on the broad steps and 
porch looking north on the inspiring 
view of mountains. Invisible beyond 
the ridge was eastern America’s high- 
est peak, Mt. Mitchell, thirteen airline 
miles away. These devotions were led 
by Luther Leaguers of the several 
synods. Following this came a_ half- 
hour song service in the auditorium 
and the evening addresses. Evening 
addresses were made by Dr. E. C. 
Cooper, president of the Southern The- 
ological Seminary, Dr. Hoover, Dr. 
Hajime Inadomi and Dr. Bagger. 

Recreation was under the direction 
of the Rev. Palmer Pierce. Hikes to 
“High Top,” softball, tennis, skating, 
swimming, boating, golf and motor trips 
to Mt. Mitchell and the Vanderbilt es- 
tate at Biltmore provided diversion and 
recreation in the afternoons. On two 
evenings stunt and home talent pro- 
grams were enjoyed. The school paper, 
“Tel-A-Vision,” edited by Miss Helen 
Miller, arrived with breakfast. 

Following fellowship in the lobby and 
on the porch, each day’s work was fit- 
tingly closed with the “Family Altar” 
at 10.15 o’clock, conducted by Chaplain 
Caughman, assisted by other pastors. 

The officers of the school were: 
Director, Dr. W. C. Davis; dean, Dr. 
George H. Rhodes; secretary-treasurer, 
Dr. W. A. Reiser; and registrar, the 
Rev. J. Lewis Thornburg. To them and 
their fellow joint committee members, 
the Revs. C. A. Phillips, Carl Caugh- 
man and Paul G. McCullough, are due 
credit and appreciation for the success- 
ful planning for and direction of the 
school. Adding much to the worship 
services was the piano playing of Mrs. 
Ruth Stirewalt Sowers and Miss. Mar- 
garet Poole, and music by the choir. 


Of Growing Snbucnce 


Missionary Training Schools Conducted by the Board of American 
Missions Warmly Welcomed 


SometHine similar to that which 
achieved widespread interest and con- 
tinued fame in the post-apostolic 
church is in process of developing in 
the United Lutheran Church. Very 
early in the Christian era those in 
charge of Christianity in the areas 
adjacent to Jerusalem established 
schools. They were literally the schools 
of the leaders of the church, in which 


instruction was given and experiences 
exchanged so that those who were 
carrying the Gospel to their fellowmen 
could profit by each other’s contacts 
with non-Christian ideas and habits. 
Probably back-sliders were also given 
attention. 

In 1936 the Board of American Mis- 
sions decided to invite as many of its 
missionaries as could conveniently 
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gather at Massanetta Springs, Va., to 
come for a one-week period. There 
was a good deal of informality about 
that first meeting, but the main ob- 
jectives were plainly indicated. Repre- 
sentatives of the Board of American 
Missions, active and experienced pas- 
tors, and men who were face to face 
with the problems of mission work 
formed contacts with each other. Each 
day was divided into periods, beginning 
with lectures in the earlier half, a 
period for luncheon and recreation, a 
second gathering for discussion, and a 


~ final meeting each day at which a lec- 


“_ 


en Pee 


ture was heard or special music pro- 
vided, or some recreational activity was 
enjoyed. 
Successful at Start 

The very first gathering at Massa- 
netta Springs convinced the Board of 
American Missions and the mission- 
aries that this adventure into mutual 
instruction merited annual repetition. 
The next year in order that pastors of 
mission churches might be accom- 
modated who lived too far from Vir- 
ginia to find it convenient to come to 
Massanetta, a second school was opened 
in the Chicago area. It was first held 
at Long Lake, Ill., where accommoda- 
tions suitable for a week’s “residence” 
could be found. Later Oakwood Park 
on Lake Wawasee, Syracuse, Ind., was 
found more convenient. This year 
(1940) both Massanetta Springs and 
Oakwood Park will be used. (Com- 
plementing these two schools, what the 
Board of American Missions designated 
as a “roving school” has been con- 
ducted. One year its sessions took place 
in Saskatoon, Sask., Canada, and the 
second year at Mt. Hermon, Calif.) 

The Massanetta assembly of 1940 will 
begin June 29 and close August 3. For 
its clasess those who might be desig- 
nated as the teachers are Dr. Frederick 
R. Knubel, pastor of the Church of the 
Reformation, Rochester, N. Y.; Dr. C. 
Franklin Koch, recently elected execu- 
tive secretary of the Board of Social 
Missions; Dr. William C. Schaeffer, Jr., 
pastor of St. John’s Church, Allentown, 
Pa., where a notable influence has been 
exercised upon a community made up 
of people of many linguistic origins; 
and the Rev. James P. Beasom, Jr., 
pastor of First Church, Glendale, Calif. 
These four men meet those in attend- 
ance each forenoon of the week over 
which the school extends. 


Reliable Instructors 

At Lake Wawasee a similarly able 
group of teachers will take charge of 
the missionaries, They are Dr. Emil E. 
Fischer, of the faculty of the Lutheran 
Theological Seminary at Philadelphia; 
Dr. M. R. Hamsher, president of the 
Central Pennsylvania Synod; Dr. James 
C. Kinard, president of Newberry Col- 


lege and a member of the Executive 
Board of the United Lutheran Church; 
and again the Rev. James P. Beasom, 
Jr., who, by the way, in addition to 
being a successful pastor is part-time 
professor of speech at Occidental Col- 
lege, Los Angeles, Calif. 

To the first assembly at Massanetta 
Springs the missionaries who came 
were authorized to invite their wives. 
(THE LuTHERAN is authoritatively in- 
formed that some looking forward to 
service in parsonages were also among 
the number in attendance.) This led 
to the provision of programs of which 
the general title is in both schools, 
“Activities for Missionaries’ Wives.” In 
attendance this year at the Massanetta 
School to have charge of this portion 
of the program will be Mrs. John M. 
Cook, Concord, N. C., statistical secre- 
tary of the Women’s Missionary So- 
ciety of the U. L. C. A. At Oakwood 
Park Miss Nona M. Diehl, executive 
secretary of the Women’s Missionary 
Society, will have a similar position of 
leadership. 

Also present at both schools for per- 
sonal conferences and for round-table 
discussions are the Rev. Dr. Zenan M. 
Corbe, executive secretary of the Board 
of American Missions, the Rev. Dr. Paul 
Andrew Kirsch, assistant secretary, and 
the Rev. Dr. Arthur M. Knudsen, sec- 
retary of English Missions. 

As has already been written, from 
the very first these conferences were 
found attractive and profitable, not 
only to the missionaries and to the 
Board, but to pastors who found it to 
their advantage to accept the invitation 
to sit in with those for whom the ses- 
sions were directly intended. It can be 
truly said that from every point of view 
these conferences have grown in im- 
portance in the life of the Church. This 
year’s programs are quite equal to 
those of any preceding year, and no 
doubt those who go to Oakwood and to 
Massanetta will express their approval 
so that the Board of American Missions 
will continue to sponsor these schools. 


CONFERENCE ON CHURCH 
ARCHITECTURE 


By Luther D. Reed 


AN INTERESTING Conference on Church 
Architecture, attended by some of the 
ablest architects in the country, was 
held June 21 at the Empire Hotel, New 
York City. This was one of a series of 
conferences arranged for during the 
past fifteen years by the Associated 
Bureaus and Departments of Church 
Architecture, of which the United Lu- 
theran Church’s Committee on Archi- 
tecture is a member. 

The opening address was given by 
President Luther D. Reed of the Phila- 
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delphia Seminary, president of the as- 
sociation. The Rev. Elbert M. Con- 
over, director of the Interdenomina- 
tional Bureau of Architecture, New 
York City, presented the topic, “The 
Present Status of Church Building in 
America.” Mr. Donald Robb of Bos- 
ton ably discussed “Trends in Amer- 
ican Church Design.” Mr. Bruce 
Wenner of the School of Architecture, 
Drexel Institute, and Mr. Walter H. 
Taylor of the School of Architecture, 
Syracuse University, outlined methods 
of procedure in preparing and present- 
ing plans to Building Committees. The 
Rev. Dr. Carlos M. Dinsmore of the 
American Baptist Home Missions So- 
ciety discussed problems of finance. The 
general discussions which followed the 
paper were of high order. 

Dr. Reed having declined re-election, 
Dr. Elbert M. Conover was elected 
president of the association and Mr. 
Charles A. Scheuringer secretary. Mr. 
Scheuringer is the very capable and 
active secretary of the U. L. C. A. Com- 
mittee on Church Architecture. 


Church Architects Organize 


The adjournment of the Conference 
was immediately followed by the or- 
ganization meeting and dinner of the 
Church Architectural Guild. Plans for 
the organization of such a society of 
professional architects particularly in- 
terested in church design have been 
under way for several years. The con- 
stitution of the Guild restricts mem- 
bership to architects who have demon- 
strated conspicuous ability in this field. 
The committee in charge invited forty- 
five representative architects in all 
parts of the country from Boston to 
San Francisco to attend. Thirty-seven 
of the number accepted and were en- 
rolled as charter members. 

Mr. Ralph Adams Cram of Boston 
was elected honorary president; Mr. 
Leslie W. Walker of New York, pres- 
ident; and Mr. J. Paul Maynard of the 
Christian Herald, secretary of the 
Guild. Two Lutheran clergymen were 
also elected honorary members in rec- 
ognition of “distinguished service to the 
cause of church architecture.” These 
non-professional members are the Rev. 
Dr. Luther D. Reed of the Philadel- 
phia Seminary and the Rev. F. R. 
Webber, whose books on “Church Sym- 
bolism” and “The Small Church” are 
recognized as authoritative by ministers 
and architects alike. 

The church should take note of the 
high aims and purposes of this new 
organization and of the character of 
its membership. Like the work of the 
American Guild of Organists in a re- 
lated field, the Church Architectural 
Guild may be expected to render real 
service to the church as well as to the 
architectural profession. 
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CALIFORNIA SUNBEAMS 
By John A. M. Ziegler, Ph.D., D.D. 


Just to “brighten the corner where 
you are,” that is, to keep the present 
greatness and the enlarging importance 
of Southern California and Los Angeles 
before your eyes—to this, and other 
interests, “Sunbeams” is dedicated. 

Three worth-while achievements 
merit notice: Los Angeles has con- 
tended for years for the building of a 
modern, central union railway station. 
This achievement, as is popularly 
known, is an accomplished fact. To see 
it, is to admire it. I shall not venture 
to describe it—to classify its particular 
style of architecture; the best I can do 
is to repeat what I have often said, 
“Come, and see.” 

Another civic improvement is the 
dedication June 22 of the $3,000,000 
Postal Terminal Annex. It is declared 
to be the finest of its type in the United 
States. It stands “on a site overlooking 
the spot where ninety-one years ago 
the city’s first post-office stood,” in the 
unique Civic Center, a worthy addi- 
tion to the cluster of imposing struc- 
tures—the pride of the enthusiastic 
boosters for Los Angeles and Southern 
California. Close by are the Union Sta- 
tion, County Court House, City Hall, 
Hall of Justice, County Jail, the Lindy 
Tower, etc. Come and see! The justly 
admired postmistress, Mrs. Mary D. 
Briggs, in presenting the building to 
the city, said, “Los Angeles Post Office 
has grown from the single wash tub it 
was back in the days when the pueblo 
had a population of 1,000 persons to a 
great enterprise daily handling more 
than 2,000,000 pieces of incoming and 
outgoing mail.” 

The third noteworthy achievement is 
decidedly spiritual in character: Soutn- 
ern California’s first annual musical 
fiesta, Saturday night, June 1, in the 
Memorial Coliseum, before 50,000 
listeners. 

O, for the descriptive pen of an 
artist-poet. A band of 2,500 pieces; a 
group of 1,500 accordion artists; 25 
drum and bugle corps and 300 major- 
ettes; 500 flags of the parade units; 
scores of mounted battalions; 700 Span- 
ish and Hungarian dancers; a male 
chorus of 1,000 voices. The assembled 
artistic talent—6,000 strong—from all 
the southland—40 communities being 
represented: for forty-five minutes the 
enraptured crowd stood as the five- 
mile pageant passed the grandstand. 

And all this for the benefit of the 
Parent-Teacher Association Milk Fund. 

“All that glitters is not gold,” nor 
is all dross that comes out of Los 
Angeles. 


And What of Hollywood? 


Doubtless, many of you listened in 
Saturday night, June 22, to the two- 


hour movie star radio broadcast. Many 
of the radio stars and movie an- 
nouncers took part in the program, 
Shirley Temple being one of them. The 
benefit was for the American Red 
Cross. The goal set was $25,000. The 
heart of Hollywood responded gen- 
erously to the appeal, rolling up a total 
contribution of $69,000. How is that 
for Hollywood? 

The threat of war is in our ears—its 
scare is in our hearts—and yet, the 
spirit of sympathy and of helpfulness 
is not smothered in the land—not even 
in Hollywood. 

You know of the old gentleman about 
whom I wrote some time back, who 
returned to Iowa from Los Angeles, 
declaring his dislike for “the eternal, 
monotonous, everlasting sunshine of 
California.” Well, we could have wished 
for more of it through June. High fog 
has been the vogue much of the time. 
Great groups of tourists from Iowa and 
elsewhere, however, seem to enjoy it. 
Of one thing we are assured: there will 
be no rain to interfere with the pleas- 
ure of flitting here and there, at will— 
not, at least, until September. 


Camp for Boys 

St. David’s Lutheran Camp for Boys, 
in the San Bernardino Mountains above 
Redlands, is in session as we write. 
The new dormitory has accommoda- 
tions for forty boys. Practically the 
same staff of workers that made so 
great a success of the camp last year 
is in charge again this year: the Rev. 
D. Edward Wright, pastor of Grace 
Church, Alhambra, chief; the Rev. Wil- 
liam H. Derr, president of synod, as- 
sistant chief; the Revs. Paul H. Romeis, 
San Bernardino, and G. H. Hillerman, 
Gardena, instructors; Frank Larson, 
Huntington Park, physical director. 
There are others whose names are not 
at hand. ; 

The Rev. E. T. May, pastor of Grace 
Church, Santa Barbara, who. has been 
with the camp for several years, was 
detained this year on account of super- 
intending long needed repairs on the 
church. This improvement was made 
possible through the donation of $1,000 
by a non-Lutheran admirer of Pastor 
May, who has been doing such a worth- 
while work for the boys of Santa Bar- 
bara. Congratulations to Pastor May 
and his loyal church members! 


From San Diego 

Bits of news percolate through be- 
times from San Diego. Pastor Delmar 
L. Dyreson is frequently being called 
on for public addresses by the Pastors’ 
Association and civic organizations. The 
First Church recently suffered a serious 
loss in the death of Mr. Jacob Sichler. 
He was a long-time member, a sub- 
stantial supporter, and teacher of the 
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Bible class until the day of his death. 
Mr. Sichler was a relative of members 
of the church at Belen, N. M., when I 
was pastor. Pastor Dyerson’s most re- 
cent public address was before the 
Presbyterian Ministers’ Association on 
the subject, “The Adequacy of the Gos- 
pel for Our Times.” 


The Loudspeaker, official organ of 
the synodical Luther League, announces 
the second annual District Luther 
League Camp Trip, to California Lu- 
theran Camp, August 2-4; the location 
also of St. David’s Camp. The Rev. 
James P. Beasom is pastor-advisor of 
the League. The young folks are en- 
thusiastic about the “Pocket Testament 
League.” 


ALLEGHANY NEWS 
By the Rev. Ralph W. Birk 


The Rev. Charles I. Rowe, pastor of 
the Garrett Charge, composed of Gar- 
rett, Pine Hill, Mt. Tabor, and Fritz 
congregations, was elected pastor of the 
Trindle Springs Church of Mechanics- 
burg, Pa. His resignation became ef- 
fective July 1, and he and his family 
moved to his new field of service July 3. 

Pastor Rowe is a graduate of Sus- 
quehanna University and the Gettys- 
burg Seminary, class of 1932. He was 
called to Garrett Charge during his 
senior year at the seminary, and dur- 
ing these eight years has proved his 
ability and faithfulness as a pastor. 
During this period 251 children have 
been baptized, 271 adults have been 
received into church membership, and 
many material improvements made. 
This past Easter gowns for both pastor 
and choir were instituted at Pine Hill 
and Garrett. A new set of steps has 
just been completed at the Mt. Tabor 
church at a cost of $150. A $300 light- 


-ing system has been installed at the 


Fritz church. Pastor Rowe’s many 
friends in the Alleghany Conference 
wish him continued success in his new 
field of service in the West Pennsyl- 
vania Conference. 


The Scalp Level Charge 


under the direction of Pastor Charles 
C. Sellers, has been showing real life 
and religious enthusiasm. The three 
churches of the charge, Mt. Zion of 
Scalp Level, Grace of Rummel, Dun- 
mire of Elton, have all seen improve- 
ments lately. All these churches have 
been painted and the heating facilities 
at Scelp Level and Elton were im- 
proved. New carpet was given by the 
Ladies’ Aid at Scalp Level, the base- 
ment cemented, art glass windows re- 
paired, and new Lutheran hymnals 
provided for the Sunday school. At 
Rummel new hymnals were purchased 
for the Sunday school and the Com- 
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mon Service Book with full usage of 
the service inaugurated in the church. 

The Scalp Level church is very proud 
of the recently dedicated painting of 
“Christ in Gethsemane” placed over the 
altar. It is a memorial to deceased 
members and friends of the church, 
including two former pastors, the Rev. 
David Stuft and the Rev. John A. 
Richter. These names are on a bronze 


ALTAR PAINTING OF “CHRIST IN GETHSEMANE” 
IN SCALP LEVEL CHURCH 


plaque on the rear wall of the church 
auditorium. The painting is the work 
of Mr. Lawrence Whitaker, a member 
of Allied Artists of Johnstown and of 
Associated Artists of Pittsburgh. His 
pictures have been purchased by the 
public schools of Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 
vania State College Gallery and the 
Phillips Memorial Gallery of Washing- 
ton, D. C. One of Mr. Whitaker’s most 
famous works, “Night Shift,” is being 
circulated nationally by the American 
Federation of Art of Washington, D. C., 
and lately was on display in California. 
The painting was presented by the 
Young People’s Bible Class. 


The Rev. Burleigh A. Peters of Grace 
Church, Altoona, observed the eigh- 
teenth anniversary of the present pas- 
torate by having three special Sunday 
morning services during June. On June 
2 he invited all who had united with 
the church during this time by adult 
baptism, profession of faith and re- 
newal of faith to be present; June 16 
all those who had joined by confirma- 
tion; and June 23 all those who had 
joined by letter of dismissal or trans- 
ferral from other congregations. Dur- 
ing the eighteen years more than 600 
persons were received into church fel- 
lowship. At each of these services the 
designated groups occupied the center 
section of the auditorium and special 
music and sermons by the pastor were 
greatly appreciated. 


Sunday morning, June 20, special 
services were held in Zion Church, Hol- 
lidaysburg, to mark the twentieth an- 
niversary of the pastorate of Dr. M. 


Stanley Kemp. Zion is an old congre- 
gation, having been organized in 1803. 
Dr. Kemp tells us that during these 
twenty years he has officiated at 537 
weddings, 558 baptisms, 483 funerals, 
received 1,175 new members into church 
fellowship, and has delivered 2,920 ser- 
mons and addresses.: It was a happy 
occasion with music by the Young 
People’s Choir and sermons by the 

well-known and able pastor. 


A new Moeller pipe or- 
gan was recently installed 
in Zion Church, Williams- 
burg, the Rev. L. V. Lesher 
pastor. A service of dedica- 
tion was held Sunday morn- 
ing, June 9, at which time 
the Rev. Dr. G. Morris 
Smith, president of Susque- 
hanna University, Selins- 
grove, preached the dedica- 
tory sermon. Pastor Lesher 
conducted the service of 
dedication. That evening a 
concert of organ music was 
presented by Prof. Percy 
Linebaugh, instructor of 
pipe organ at Susquehanna. 
This congregation has at 
last realized its hope of 
having a pipe organ in its church and 
large audiences happily participated in 
services of the day. 


A Golden Jubilee 


The Rev. F,. S. Schultz, retired, of 
Altoona, celebrated a happy occasion at 
the recent 108th Commencement at Get- 
tysburg College. It marked the fiftieth 
anniversary of Pastor Schultz’s grad- 
uation from Gettysburg. He informs us 
that he was a member of a class of 
thirty students receiving diplomas in 
1890. Pastor Schultz presented to the 
college a photograph of the class of 
thirty members. He has been living in 
Altoona since his retirement from the 
Summerhill Charge four years ago. 


Another highlight at the Commence- 
ment at Gettysburg was the conferring 
of the honorary degree of Doctor of 
Divinity upon the Rev. Ernest Roy 
Hauser, pastor of St. John’s Church at 
Clearfield. Dr. Hauser is well known 
in the synod and in Alleghany Confer- 
ence, having served in many official 
capacities, the most recent being that 
of president of the conference. 


June 16 marked the installation of 
two new pastors in the conference. 
M. R. Hamsher, D.D., of Harrisburg, 
president of the Central Pennsylvania 
Synod, had charge of both services. In 
the morning the Rev. Lester J. 
Karschner was installed as pastor of 
the Newry Charge, Blair County, and 
in the evening the Rev. Jerome V. Guss 
was installed as pastor of the Saxton- 
Marklesburg Charge. Pastor Guss was 
graduated from Gettysburg Seminary 
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in the class of 1939 and has been sup- 
plying this pastorate since last fall. 


Honor the Flag 

This is a day when much is being 
said about Christianity and the preser- 
vation of democracy. We have always 
felt that flags have a proper place in 
the Christian:Church. It was interest- 
ing to note that the Men’s Bible Class 
of Bethany Churth, Altoona, the Rev. 
Paul L. Reaser pastor, presented an 
American /flag and the Women’s Class 
presented a Christian flag to the 
church. These flags were dedicated 
June 16. Just across the railroad tracks 
from Bethany is Trinity Church of 
which the writer is pastor. Sunday, 
May 26, a Christian and an American 
flag, presented by the Sunday school, 
were dedicated. A public address sys- 
tem has been installed at Trinity. This 
was also presented by the Sunday 
school and greatly facilitates speaking 
and hearing in the Sunday school 
rooms and church auditorium. 


MOSTLY MINISTERIAL 
(Continued from page 14) 


to call the attention of the seminary 
and college administrators to the serious 
effects such conditions may have upon 
their future procedures and to keep 
them informed periodically of any plans 
which may affect educational institu- 
tions. 

In such days as these the Church’s 
educational program will be the effec- 
tive means for reconstruction. Recon- 
struction is primarily a matter of lead- 
ership. Leadership is primarily the 
result of an educational program. 

The Board of Education calls upon 
the Church for more adequate financial 
support to carry on a more effective 
educational program. A conservative 
estimate shows that the Board ought to 
have an annual income of $250,000 for 
wise distribution to seminaries and 
colleges in their growing needs and to 
develop a more intensive program of 
service to Lutheran students. 

The Church’s responsibility is to in- 
tegrate Christian principles into edu- 
cation so that the resulting leadership 
will direct all energies and activities 
towards a better civilization. Then, 
scientists will be more interested in 
construction than in destruction; poli- 
ticians more devoted to justice than to 
jobs; rulers more desirous of peace 
than of power; and all people more 
clamorous for righteousness than for 
rights. Then, neighborhoods will be- 
come brotherhoods. The Church’s edu- 
cational program adequately supported 
in parishes, colleges, and seminaries 
will accomplish this. 
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IN INDIANA 
By the Rev. G. E. Mullendore 


AN INTERESTING and educative venture 
has been undertaken with marked 
success following the recent convention 
of the Indiana Synod with the estab- 
lishing of a “Lending Library” to make 
the latest and 
best books on 
religion and 
kindred sub- 
jects available 
to pastors and 
church work- 
ers. The Lend- 
ing Library 
plan was spon- 
sored by the 
Rie vase Ne 
Hanes of Sec- 
ond Church, 
Richmond, ed- 
itor of the 
Synodical Bul- 
letin, and was 
placed in operation by the approval and 
support of the synod. The Rev. A. L. 
Mahr, of the First Church, Indian- 
apolis, was appointed to serve with 
Pastor Hanes on a Library Commis- 
sion to work out details for the plan. 

The Library is located in the office of 
the First Church, Indianapolis, with 
Mrs. A. L. Mahr as librarian. During 
the first month of operation every book 
but one was drawn out for use. At 
present the Library contains thirty- 
two splendid volumes. Upon request 
these books are sent out by mail to any 
pastor or layman in the synod for a 
two weeks’ rental period with two ad- 
ditional days allowed for the book in 
transit, for the nominal charge of 
fifteen cents. Books are sent postpaid 
but the borrower pays return postage. 

In discussing the Lending Library 
plan Pastor Hanes said, “The need for 
an alert and informed ministry was 
never greater than today. The world 
is a battlefield of ideas. Old and cher- 
ished ideals are going down before the 
onslaught of revolutionary ideas. These 
threaten not only Christianity but our 
civilization itself. The minister must be 
a moulder of thought. A great need on 
the part of a vast majority of our pas- 
tors and church leaders is up-to-the- 
minute information on great current 
problems. This resolves itself into the 
need of the greatest of the latest books.” 


THE REV. G. E. 
MULLENDORE 


Our newest correspondent 


Time and Change 


A, H. Keck, D.D., vice-president of 
the synod and pastor of Grace Church, 
Gary, has accepted a unanimous call 
to St. Paul’s Church, Richmond, Ind., 
and will take up his duties on the new 
field August 15. Under the able lead- 
ership of Dr. Keck, great things for 
God will be achieved in St. Paul’s. 


Synod rejoices that Dr. Keck will re- 
main with us. 


The Rev. W. C. Zimmann, for the 
past fourteen years pastor of Holy 
Trinity, South Bend, has accepted a 
unanimous call to the First Church, 
Dayton, Ohio. He began his work in 
his new parish the middle of July. 


June 9 the Rev. Albert R. Swasko 
was installed as pastor of Trinity 
Church, Valparaiso, by the president 
of synod assisted by the Rev. Andrew 
Swasko, a brother, of Berwyn, III. Pas- 
tor Swasko is a graduate of Thiel Col- 
lege and Chicago Seminary and was 
recently ordained by the Pittsburgh 
Synod. Great promise of progress in 
the parish is assured under his aggres- 
sive leadership. 


The Rev. E. M. Miller, recently or- 
dained by the Pittsburgh Synod, was 
installed as pastor of the Nappanee 
Parish June 16, by the president of 
synod assisted by the Rev. F. C. Hurst. 
Pastor Miller is also a graduate of Thiel 
College and the Chicago Seminary. 
Pryor to his graduation from the sem- 
inary he served as student pastor in 
the parish, and under his vigorous lead- 
ership there has been exceptional prog- 
ress. Recently twenty-three members 
were added to the North Liberty 
Church, and eleven to the congregation 
at Nappanee. The crowded conditions 
in the North Liberty church have made 
it necessary to plan for an addition to 
the building. Ground has been broken 
and the addition will be made during 
the summer. With this improvement 
the congregation expects further prog- 
ress in its work. 


Improvements 


On Whitsunday morning Trinity 
Church, Rockport, was crowded to 
overflowing with members and friends 
of the congregation for the dedication 
of a new Wicks two-manual electric 
pipe organ, the gift of Mr. L. F. Weiss, 
the oldest living member of the con- 
gregation, in memory of his wife. About 
six years ago the basement was pro- 
vided for the church by Mr. Weiss in 
memory of his son. 


Surveys 

Pursuant to the recommendation of 
the Mission Board in the recent con- 
vention of synod, students Robert Heine 
and G. W. Wick are conducting a sur- 
vey for the Board in the city of New 
Albany. After a thorough study, the 
Mission Board is keenly conscious that 
new fields are awaiting development in 
several of the larger cities and towns 
of the synod in which there are now 
no United Lutheran congregations. 
Such surveys are certain to form the 
groundwork of expanding mission work 
in the synod. 
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BY THE OLD VENANGO 
TRAIL 


Pittsburgh Synod’s Activities as Seen by 
the Rev. L. W. Rupp 


CoMPLIANCE with a request that again 
an attempt be made to review in occa- 
sional news letters the general syn- 
odical information printed in the official 
bulletin of the Pittsburgh Synod leads 
to the preparing of this letter. With it 
is the warning that such news letters 
have a set limit, and the amount of in- 
formation must be within space re- 
quirements. This, then, is a “sheaf” of 
scattered items, and is not in the char- 
acter of reviews to be preferred. It 
answers a request. 


Student Work 


Student Pastor Elmer P. Wentz is in 
his vacation period as regards the activ- 
ities of the Lutheran Student Associa- 
tion, which is interested in the spiritual 
welfare of the Lutheran students at- 
tending Pittsburgh schools. Looking 
back upon the year from a vacation 
perspective, it is likely that the May 5 
Vesper Service in the Heinz Memorial 
Chapel on the University of Pittsburgh 
campus could be considered outstand- 
ing. The congregation numbered about 
400, with sermon by Dr. Edwin Moll; 
music by Organist G. Logan McElvany, 
First Church, and the choir of Christ 
Church, East Liberty, directed by Mrs. 
Ruth Roberts Pasetti. Cabinet plans 
for next year are under discussion, it 
being thought that group meetings may 
be scheduled on each campus in addi- 
tion to the combined programs. 


In the Congregations 
As we swing around the congrega- 
tions we pick items here and there, 
feeling very sorry for limitations of 


space which compel speed. We hope 


to tell again the story of Sagamore, one 
of the congregations served by Pastor 
Robert Richter. The church building 
burned to the ground. It is rebuilt, 
dedicated, congregational activity main- 
tained, and all without a debt. It is 
work like this which thrills. There 
have been other dedications and church 
improvements as well, Brick Church in 
the same conference, East, being in the 
list. 


Anniversaries have had the customary 
attention, among these the sixty-eighth 
of the First Church, Ridgway, marked 
by a campaign for improvements to the 
educational equipment and the church 
lighting system. In June, Pastor Paul 
E. Keyser observed the fourth anniver- 
sary of his pastorate, with which he 
gave out these statistics: 151 confirmed 
members received, 81 children bap- 
tized, apportionment met in full two 
years, $3,500 raised on parsonage debt, 
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$1,800 spent in rebuilding the pipe 
organ. Also in the Northeast Confer- 
ence First Church, Warren, Pa., re- 
ports a Whitsunday confirmation class 
of twenty-seven; an adult class com- 
pleting a series of studies of the Lu- 
theran Church; a summer Bible school 
which opened June 10; and plans for 
considerable redecorating in the parish 
house through the summer. 


The President-elect’s Congregation 


A little more attention can be given 
to the parish served by President-elect 
H. Reed Shepfer. This congregation, 
Grace, Rochester, Pa., recently raised 
$5,000 for the debt fund, leaving a debt 
of only $650, which will be provided for 
very soon. The last Communion was 
the largest on record. Going back to 
Easter we find accessions in that season 
of forty-nine. Grace Church features 
a Junior Church which has an average 
attendance of seventy-five. During the 
past winter Pastor Shepfer taught the 
Bible course in the Rochester Junior 
High School, completing seven studies 
in “Basic Desires of Youth.” There 
were over five hundred in the group. 


At Zelienople Pastor Philip W. 
Seiberling’s congregation had the 
honor of entertaining the Spring Rally 
of the Butler County Brotherhood, 
which was climaxed by the organiza- 
tion of a West Conference Brotherhood, 
with William Clappie elected president. 
This rally was held in the high school 
building. Dr. Louis A. Sittler, Trinity 
Church, Pittsburgh, delivered the ad- 
dress of the evening. 


Graded Church Work 


Dr. R. F. Steininger, St. Paul’s, 
Monessen, has been working for five 
years upon a plan of graded church 
work. The plan began as an experi- 
ment with provision of an hour and 
forty-five minutes of worship and in- 
struction for all persons from nursery 
group up. It has won the approval of 
all concerned. It not only utilizes 
twice as much time as formerly for 
instruction in the children’s depart- 
ment, but it has stimulated interest and 
increased attendance at the chief serv- 
ice as well. 


In the Youngstown Parish of the 
Greensburg Conference something a 
bit out of the usual has happened. This 
Westmoreland County parish lies 
adjacent to the Lincoln Highway as we 
near Ligonier en route east from Pitts- 
burgh. A water line 1,200 feet in length 
has been laid to bring water to the par- 
sonage from a mountain spring. What 
that means your correspondent appre- 
ciates, because in his home the same 
type of supply draws from a spring also, 
the supposed “George Washington 


Spring” from which Surveyor George 


may have quaffed his thirst when on 
his way over the Venango path to 
French Creek. The Youngstown folks 
have placed forty-six grafted fruit trees 
in the orchard and beautiful shrubbery 
on the parsonage lawn. Preachers who 
reside in city parsonages, mark Pastor 
Fischer’s good fortune! 


But the city preachers have com- 
pensations also, as for example, Pastor 
S. S. Schweikert, St. Matthew’s, Erie, 
who is rejoicing in the redecorating 
and refurnishing of his church. A 
very complete program seems to be 
under way, new pews, chancel furni- 
ture, and a floor for the basement; and 
repainting done there, and new hard- 
wood floors for the parish house. 


Among the unusual services comes 
note of the occasion at Messiah, Wesley- 
ville, the Rev. D. L. Houser pastor, 
when the members of the Lutheran 
Home for the Aged, Erie, came in a 
body to the Chief Service. At the local 
high school baccalaureate service Pas- 
tor Houser preached and his choir of 
forty-five furnished the music. 


Down Pittsburgh Way 


Even if the preliminary census re- 
turns do show a slackening in popula- 
tion pace in Pittsburgh as well as in 
Philadelphia, Lutheran activities have 
no apparent slowing, and cover the 
customary wide range. Again Grace 
Church, North Side, the Rev. George 
J. Muller pastor, has had a dedication, 
this time of sedilia and a rood beam. 
Mounted on the rood beam is a crucifix 
with the Corpus carved in wood depict- 
ing the Christ as the High Priest in 
the historic vestments of the church. 


May we also record the service May 
26 in the First Hungarian Church when 
the Rev. Gabor Brachna of Cleveland 
preached the fifteenth anniversary ser- 
mon for Pastor Wolfgang Rettman. The 
interior of the church has been redec- 
orated at a cost of $800, and was re- 
dedicated by Dr. Henry H. Bagger. 


When we observe what is being pro- 
posed in the fields of religious educa- 
tion and propositions regarding the 
teaching of religion in our public 
schools, we have keen interest in such 
reports as come from Pittsburgh’s North 
Side concerning the recognition given 
there to Lutheran men. Dr. G. Arthur 
Fry, pastor of St. Luke’s Church, is 
chosen first president of the Perry 
High School Council of Religious Edu- 
cation; Mr. Elmer H. Myer, of the same 
church, is a member of the finance 
committee. Dr. J. B, Knisely, of Mount 
Zion Church, is an alternate represen- 
tative to the Pittsburgh Council of 
Weekday Religious Education. We also 
know that Dr. G. N. Lauffer, Kittan- 
ning, has been called on for advice and 
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opinion as the same questions touching 
the teaching of religion in the schools 
has been broached in his city, the 
county seat for Armstrong County. 


This quick review closes with the 
Rev. Elmer Ortner’s observation on 
something fine that happened to Miss 
Betty Henry, member of Calvary 
Church, Wilkinsburg, a senior at Pitt, 
who sang at a Student Musicians’ Con- 
test in hopes of a prize and the coveted 
honor of first place among twenty con- 
testants. She knew she did well, but 
the prize, which was $20, went to a 
student from Beaver. Naturally Miss 
Betty was very much disappointed, and 
went home “feeling blue,” to be greeted 
at the door by her mother who, without 
giving the reason, sent her back to the 
Hotel Schenley where the contest had 
been held. The judges wanted to see 
Betty again to award her a $1,000 
scholarship for private tutorage in 
Philadelphia. Pastor Ortner com- 
ments, “All of which tells us that we 
may lose a contest but succeed in 
living.” 

Succeed in living! Something to con- 
sider. 


STEADY GROWTH IN 
BILLINGS, MONT. 


Billings, Mont. First English Lu- 
theran Church celebrated the twentieth 
anniversary of its organization with 
appropriate ceremonies in May. The 
sermons were preached by Dr. A. A. 
Zinck, pastor of the Church of the Re- 
deemer, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, with 
whom the pastor, the Rev. L. Glenn 
Cloninger, was associated for two years, 
and the Rev. Goodwin T. Olson, pres- 
ident of the Western Conference. The 
Rev. H. N. Stoffel, pastor at Billings 
from 1928 to 1936, delivered the address 
at the anniversary banquet, and Pas- 
tors Clement, Gable and Olson brought 
greetings. Mr. and Mrs. August 
Schrupp, charter members of the con- 
gregation, were present on this festival 
occasion. ‘ 

First Church began with informal 
services held by the Rev. W. A. Zundel, 
field missionary, in 1919. Organization 
took place under direction of District 
Field Missionary C. W. Seville. The 
church building was purchased from 
the Swedish Mission Friends in 1921, 
and was dedicated by the president of 
the Northwest Synod. Pastors who 
have served the congregation are the 
Rev. H. E. Reinhardt, John R. Bacher, 
and J. R. Olson. Pastor Cloninger 
brought the congregation to self-sup- 
port. The growth has been steady and 
substantial, and the membership today 
is 250. The parsonage has been rebuilt, 
and the church has been remodeled and 
redecorated. 
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WINGS OVER THE MIAMI 
VALLEY 


By the Rev. Carl Driscoll, Dayton, Ohio 


One of the largest Lutheran as- 
semblies ever held in the Miami Valley 
met in a convocation at Dayton’s new 
municipal band shell Sunday afternoon, 
June 30. The attendance was estimated 
at 4,000. The service was planned by 
the Lutheran Inner Mission League, 
which includes both the United and the 
American Lutheran Churches in the 
Miami Valley. Dr. T. F. Gullixson, 
president of the Lutheran Theological 
Seminary in St. Paul, Minn., was the 
speaker. His theme was, “Holding the 
Blood-bought Ground.” A combined 
choir of 300 voices from forty churches 
sang five numbers preceding the serv- 
ice. Twenty-five pastors in pulpit 
robes marched in the processional. The 
Common Service was used. 


The resignation of the Rev. Harold 
Foster as superintendent of the Inner 
Mission in 
Dayton has 
been accepted 
by the Board 
of Trustees. Mr. 
Foster resigned 
to become su- 
perintendent of 
the Lutheran 
Inner Mission 
Society of 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
He was in- 
stalled June 23 
i) Lei hasty, 
Church, Pitts- 
burgh, by the 
pastor, the Rev 
Louis A. Sittler, who is also a member 
of the Board. The Rev. J. Bernard 
Sause preached the sermon. Greetings 
were extended by Dr. Walter A. 
Lunden, president of the Board, and 
Dr. H. H. Bagger, president of the 
Pittsburgh Synod. A reception followed 
for Superintendent Foster and his 
family. 

The Rev. Forrest R. Stoneburner, 
pastor of St. Paul’s American Lutheran 
Church of Toledo, has accepted the call 
to Inner Mission work in Dayton, and 
will take up his duties September 1. 

The Girls’ Club of the Inner Mission 
enjoyed a three days’ camp at Sam 
Berger’s Glen July 8-10. Seventeen 
girls were enrolled under the leader- 
ship of Sister Marie Freese and four 
other adult leaders. This is one of the 
many fine activities of the Mission. 


Wittenberg Women’s Guild 
During Wittenberg’s Commencement 
activities, a group of sixty women from 
every part of Wittenberg’s territory 
met and formed the Wittenberg 
Women’s Guild. Their purpose will be 
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The new superintendent 
of the Pittsburgh Inner 
Mission Society 


to promote religious life on the campus, 
to persuade Lutheran young people to 
attend Wittenberg, and to keep awake 
the Church’s interest in this college. 


Splendid progress is being made in 
the building of a new United Lutheran 
Mission in South Dayton. The Rev. 
John T. Keister, Jr., who is in charge 
of the work, plans to use July and 
August to complete the survey work 
before planning any services. The field 
is located in the fast-growing suburb 
of Oakwood, and promises to be an 
ideal place for planting the church. 


The Luther League of Ohio will be 
guests of First Lutheran Church when 
the state convention comes to Dayton 
for the Labor Day week-end. The local 
League has been busy for some time 
planning to make this a great meeting. 


The Dayton District Luther Leagues 
held their summer meeting as guests of 
Trinity League, Lewisburg. The Rev. 
James Miller of Dayton spoke during 
the worship service. A fine spirit and a 
fine attendance characterize these quar- 
terly rallies. 


Five hundred dollars was bequeathed 
to Oesterlen Orphans’ Home under the 
terms of the will of Mr. Howard Stupp, 
a member of Salem Church, of which 
R. A. Albert, D.D., is pastor. 


Among the Congregations 

That congregations do appreciate 
their pastors was evidenced at a recent 
reception accorded the Rev. C. H. 
Starkey, pastor of First Church, 
Miamisburg. The occasion was the 
tenth anniversary of his pastorate. 
Local pastors from Lutheran and other 
Protestant churches joined the mem- 
bers in extending greetings and good 
wishes. 

During his ten years of service, Pas- 
tor Starkey has baptized 336 infants and 
adults, officiated at 87 weddings and 
355 funerals, and received 422 new 
members into the church. 


The Rev. William C. Zimmann of 
South Bend, Ind., has accepted the 
pastorate of First Lutheran Church, 
Dayton, and began his work there July 
15. He succeeds the Rev. Dana John- 
son, who left early this year for a pas- 
torate in the Virgin Islands. 


Extensive repairs and improvements 
have been undertaken at the parson- 
age and church in Vandalia, of which 
the Rev. Paul Bressler is pastor. 


A building program is now in prog- 
ress at Second-Trinity Church, Day- 
ton, the Rev. Frank Secrist pastor. A 
$40,000 addition to the Sunday school 
unit was begun in May, and will be 
completed by October 1. The addition 
is 60 x 75 feet, and will have twenty- 
four classrooms, an assembly room, and 
recreation facilities. 
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A children’s chapel has been pro- 
vided at St. John’s Church, Dayton, 
where the writer is pastor. Pulpit, 
altar and lectern in sizes appropriate 
for children have been constructed, a 
rostrum built, and stained glass in- 
stalled. A worship and study period 
are conducted every Sunday during the 
adult worship hour. 


The Rev. Paul H. Weihl, pastor of 
St. Mark’s Church, Osborn, reports 
improvements in redecorating and re- 
furnishing the auditorium and the in- 
stallation of a new heating plant. The 
indebtedness on the church has been 
reduced twenty-five per cent in the 
last two years. 


Many additional men are being sta- 
tioned in the Army Air Corps at Wright 
and Patterson Fields. St. Mark’s Lu- 
theran Church in Osborn serves these 
two fields. If you know of any Lu- 
theran boys at either field, please notify 
the Rev. Paul H. Weihl at 30 South 
Maple Street, Osborn, Ohio. 


THE MOUNTAINEER 
By the Rev. A. B. Leamer 


THE Synod of West Virginia will meet 
for the twenty-eighth convention at 
Jackson’s Mill August 25-28, one of the 
historic spots in the state, beautifully 
located and delightfully situated. Here 
is every convenience of home plus fine 
recreational equipment and comfort- 
able quarters. We look for our largest 
enrollment, and our congregations are 
planning to send representatives to the 
several organizations of the Church. 

It is to be our pleasure this year to 
have with us the secretary of the 
United Lutheran Church, Dr. W. H. 
Greever, who will be the counselor of 
the several conventions, and he will 
speak at the opening session of the 
synod Sunday night. 


Church Bible Schools 


have been quite the vogue this year 
and several new schools have been 
conducted. Many of our rural parishes 
have arranged for a school in each of 
their congregations and tell us of most 
encouraging attendance and _ interest. 
Parents are realizing the value of such 
special training and leave their fields 
for a time to take their children and 
return for them. Some of our schools 
have been community schools and, in 
one of them, our own fine literature 
has been in use for the past three 
years. It is the best. 


Uniformity in Service 
We are glad to note the introduction 
of the Common Service Book in more 
of our congregations and the increas- 
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ing use of clerical vestments. Congre- 
gations that have taken these steps are 
to be congratulated. This makes it pos- 
sible for anyone who attends the serv- 
ice to recognize at once that he is ata 
Lutheran service and that the pastor is 
a Lutheran minister. We have known 
of people who have gone to another 
communion, when they found that their 
own was aping some free lance or- 
ganization, and the local church has 
lost because of their unwillingness to 
be as Lutheran as Methodists are 
Methodist or Episcopalians are Epis- 
copal. One has to be fish or fowl or he 
loses his self-respect. Our great serv- 
ice is so beautiful and devotional and 
our appointments are so suggestive and 
inspirational that much is lost in every 
way by not using them. 

We wish to register our word of ap- 
preciation for the fine records of our 
good friends, Dr. John Aberly and Dr. 
Herbert C. Alleman of the Gettysburg 
Seminary as they conclude their active 
relations with that institution. They 
have done an invaluable service in and 
for the Church, and we seek to honor 
them by this our word of gratitude. 
These strong men have left their im- 
pression upon the men who have sat in 
their classes and also upon those of us 
who have had the privilege of knowing 
them. We have greatly profited by 
their words of wisdom and counsel. 


WEST PENN NOTES 
By the Rev. Paul Levi Foulk, Hanover, Pa. 


The Rev. S. L. Hench, Dallastown, 
recently observed the twenty-fifth an- 
niversary of his pastorate at Christ 
Church. Mr. Hench became pastor at 
Dallastown, June 29, 1915, after serving 
the West Manheim Charge near Han- 
over. The anniversary sermon was 
preached by Dr. M. R. Hamsher, pres- 
ident of the Synod of Central Penn- 
sylvania, on the morning of June 23; 
the guest preacher for the evening was 
the Rev. R. R. Gresh, president of the 
West Penn Conference. Tuesday eve- 
ning was Sunday School Night, and on 
this occasion Mr. Enos Eberley, for 
twenty years superintendent of the 
Sunday school, was honored. Greetings 
were given by Mr. George Lutz, the 
pastor, and Mr. Charles Koontz, who 
presented Mr. Eberley with a gift from 
the school. Prof. Harry Shenk deliv- 
ered the address. 

On Community Night greetings were 
brought by eleven pastors and one lay- 
man. Many gifts were given the pas- 
tor and his wife. The anniversary serv- 
ice closed with the Holy Communion, 
to which special invitations were sent 
to all members of the twenty-five con- 
firmation classes confirmed by Pastor 


Hench. These totaled 321 persons. In 
addition 202 were received by letter, 
and 84 by profession of faith. Children 
baptized numbered 397; adults, 27; 
weddings, 173; 224 funerals were con- 
ducted and the pastor assisted at 58. 


The forty-fifth anniversary and 
Homecoming was observed by Grace 
Church, Red Lion, the Rev. William 
C. Day pastor. Mr. W. W. Stauffer has 
served as superintendent since 1905. 
Prof. Harvey Swartz taught the lesson, 
and the Rev. U. E. Apple, a former 
pastor, delivered the address. Other 
visitors who assisted at the service 
represented the community. 


Properties Modernized 


The Rev. W. E. Waybright, pastor 
of St. Luke’s Church, New Bridgeville, 
dedicated a Sunday school annex June 
23, with Dr. A. R. Wentz of Gettys- 
burg, the Rev. E. Martin Grove of Har- 
risburg, and President M. R. Hamsher 
as guest speakers. The total cost ap- 
proximates $6,500. Lumber and labor 
to the extent of $1,000 were donated by 
members and friends of the congrega- 
tion. This is a progressive step for a 
rural people and shows what can be 
done under efficient leadership. 


Another dedication program comes 
to our attention: that of the Chestnut 
Grove Church, the Rev. Lester M. Utz 
pastor. This church, located near York 
Springs, at a cost of more than $1,200 
modernized the church property, and 
July 7 held rededication services. Dr. 
A. R. Wentz of Gettysburg, the Rev. 
Henry Sternat of Biglerville, the Rev. 
George N. Young, the Rev. O. D. Coble, 
the Rev. Paul Horick, the Rev. R. L. 
Lundy, the Rev. Harold Millard and 
the Rev. Paul Gladfelter, a former 
pastor, participated in the services. 
Many gifts and memorials were ac- 
knowledged in the folder that an- 
nounced the services of the week. 


Just note in passing a paragraph 
from a letter by a man who waited until 
past middle age to unite with a church. 
After more than a year in the active 
fellowship of a congregation he writes, 
“Tt will hardly be necessary to remind 
you that more than one year has passed 
since you baptized me and my wife, 
and took us into the church, and be- 
lieve me I never knew how nice it is 
as you go along life’s way trying the 
best you can to do good things, and I 
find it true, as you told me, that I 
would get stronger as I go on.” 


The Tele-Leaguer, official publica- 
tion of the West Penn Conference Lu- 
ther League, is a fine spirited mimeo- 
graphed four-page paper, and is an in- 
spiration to the youth of the church. 
Maynard P. Fuhrman of Glen Rock is 
editor. 


Attention, 


Teachers ! 


How long has it been since 
you bought new furniture 
for your church school, or 
changed that picture which 
has been in the same spot 
for years, or let your chil- 
dren plan their own wor- 
ship service? 


Has it really been a long 
time? Or are you one of the 
up-on-his-toes, out-in-front- 
with -the-new, progressive 
church school leaders? In 
either case, you will want 
to know what your church 
thinks about the best meth- 
ods of guiding children in 
religious growth. 


Have you ordered these 
yet? 


METHODS FOR THE LEADERS 
OF NURSERY CHILDREN 


By Esther Huff Beamer 


METHODS FOR THE LEADERS 
OF BEGINNER CHILDREN 


By Sister Esther Bunge 


METHODS FOR THE LEADERS 
OF PRIMARY CHILDREN 


By Sister Bessie Engstrom 


METHODS FOR THE LEADERS 
OF JUNIOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


By Mabel B. Fenner 


You should! 


Single copies, 20 cents; 
four copies, 70 cents; 


one dozen copies, $1.80. 
THE UNITED LUTHERAN 

PUBLICATION HOUSE 
13th and Spruce Sts., Philadelphia 


Chicago Columbia Pittsburgh 
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DAILY VACATION BIBLE 
SCHOOLS 


ELMHURST, ILLINOIS 


OnE of the most successful daily va- 
cation Bible schools to be conducted 
by Epiphany Church of Elmhurst 
closed Friday night, June 28. Paster 
William J. Boldt served as principal of 
the school. The enrollment reached 
152. The Elementary School Board 
granted to Epiphany Church the use of 
the Lincoln School Building for the 
two-week period. This alleviated a 
crowded condition in the church proper 
which is getting too small for the vres- 
ent congregation, and afforded’ indi- 
vidual rooms for each of the depart- 
ments. 

In the three lower divisions the Third 
Group of Units of The Children of the 
Church literature was used. Judging 
by the interest and attentiveness of the 
pupils it was enthusiastically received. 
The teachers endorse it highly. In the 
Intermediate Department “Bible Chal- 
lenges” was used, and met with an 
equally enthusiastic response. 


FOR SALE 


Equipment of Children’s Choir, consisting of 
Anthems, Hymnals, Vestments, Paysen Collap- 
sible Steps; will accommodate 36 children, two 
rows on floor; Processional Cross, Gorham 
make; everything in good shape and of best 
quality —For information write Mrs. C. Gordon 
Snyder, 602 East King St., Chambersburg, Pa. 


ATLANTIC CITY 
THE ORVILLE 
South Tennessee near Beach. 


_ American Plan. Running Water. Free Bath- 
ing. $2.50 daily. $15.00 weekly. Booklet. 


J. and E. ROESCH 


THEsLUTHERAN 
CHURCH OF THE ADVENT 


Broadway at 93rd Street, New York City 
Rey. J. Hamilton Dawson, Ph.D., Pastor 


WELCOMES 


WORLD’S FAIR VISITORS 
TO ITS SUNDAY SERVICES AT 11 A. M. 


NTE Poe NS Dae 


Superfrontals, pulpit and lectern 
hangings, book-markers, communion 
linens, materials cut out, choir vestments 
and pulpit gowns or cassocks and surplices, 
Catalogue and samples sent on request. 


a M. Hall, INC. 417 Fifth Avenue 


New York 


The Baltimore 
Motherhouse 


Courses Leading to Deaconess _ 
Work and other Christian | 
Service. Send for Literature 
and Particulars. 


Most of the teachers have had expe- 
rience in teaching in the public school 
and all of them were veterans in church 
school teaching. The school was for- 
tunate in having a group of gifted in- 
dividuals in charge of handwork. The 
handwork was kept as closely related 
as possible to Biblical facts and prin- 
ciples. 

At the closing session work done by 
each pupil was on exhibition. The fea- 
ture of the evening was a travelogue 
of the Holy Land presented by Dr. and 
Mrs. Joseph P. Free who have made 
several trips to the Holy Land. Dr. 
Free is professor of archaeology at 
Wheaton College. The pictures showed 
the scenes of the main events in the 
life of Jesus. The pupils were unan- 
imous in their desire to attend the 
school next year. 


JERSEY SHORE, PA. 


THE sixteenth annual daily vacation 
Bible school was held in the First 
Methodist Sunday school building, East 
End, Jersey Shore, Pa., June 17-28. 

From its inception in 1925, the school 
has invited any pupils desiring to at- 
tend; and this year 103 pupils repre- 
sented ten congregations of the bor- 
ough. First and St. John’s Lutheran 
congregations are the nucleus from 
which the five-congregation school has 
sprung. The Baptist, Methodist and 
Presbyterian congregations of the area 
are the present supporters of the school 
financially. The literature and supplies 
are the United Lutheran vacation 
school texts. 

Mr. J. La Verne Casner, a high school 
teacher, superintended the work, and 
with seven teachers and five assistants, 
mostly previous students, conducted the 
work. The co-operating schools car- 
ried the expenses. 

The percentage of attendance, exclu- 
sive of one-day visitors, was seriously 
reduced during the first week by a 
series of tonsil removals. Otherwise 
the school moved along smoothly. 
Twenty-six boys and seventy girls at- 
tended the school. 

The ten borough congregations have 
promoted a summer Sunday evening 
service on the high school campus from 


Lutheran Deaconess Motherhouse and Training School 
2500 W. NORTH AVENUE, BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
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July 14 to September 1, alternating the 
presiding minister and speaker each 
Sunday evening. 


A SHORT COURSE WITH 
LONG BENEFITS 


State Co.iiecr, Pennsylvania, offers 
many summer educational opportun- 
ities. Among these was the Short 
Course for Town and Country Pastors 
the week of June 17-21. This course 
was conducted by the School of Agri- 
culture in co-operation with the Penn- 
sylvania Council of Churches and the 
Pennsylvania State Sabbath School. 
This was the third session, and for 
many pastors meant the completion of 
the course. The week was packed with 
instruction and Christian uplift. 

Class lectures filled the morning 
sessions, practical instruction in differ- 
ent phases of farm life in the afternoon, 
and lectures were enjoyed in the eve- 
ning. The subjects included church 
publicity, psychology, rural sociology, 
rural hygiene, rural education and kin- 
dred subjects. Dr. H. D. Hoover of 
Gettysburg Theological Seminary made 
one of the opening addresses. 

The faculty included about twenty 
men, mostly of the Agricultural Col- 
lege. Visiting professors included 
among others the Rev. J. V. Thomp- 
son, professor of Religious Education 
at Drew Theological Seminary, and 
R. H. Cottom of the department of 
Rural Sociology of Ohio State Univer- 
sity. Two other Lutherans were among 
the speakers and another was chairman 
for one of the sessions. 

The Lutherans were well represented 
with about twenty-two from the Cen- 
tral Pennsylvania Synod, three from 
the Ministerium of Pennsylvania, and 
one from Maryland. President M. R. 
Hamsher, D.D., of the Central Penn- 
sylvania Synod, was present for two 
days. 


SIXTIETH ANNIVERSARY 
AT NEFFSVILLE, PA. 


THE sixtieth anniversary of St. Peter’s 
Church, Neffsville, Pa., was held with 
a special program at the church serv- 
ice June 30. Dr. George A. Greiss, 
D.D., pastor of St. Paul’s, Allentown, 
Pa., president of the Board of Foreign 
Missions of the U. L. C. A., delivered 
the anniversary sermon. Children’s Day 
was observed in the Sunday school 
June 16. 

The second joint meeting of the sum- 
mer with the Brotherhood of East 
Petersburg was held Thursday eve- 
ning, June 20, at the home of Mr. and 
Mrs. John Lausch, with thirty-four men 
present. The Rev. E. P. Truchses, pas- 
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-tor of St. Paul’s,. Lititz, Pa., gave an 


inspiring and informing address con- 
cerning the work of the new Board otf 
Social Missions of the U. L. C. A., the 
first task being that of Evangelism in 
the local churches. Stress was placed 
upon the part the Brotherhood can, and 
should, have in this mission of the 
church, 

The pastoral relationship of this 
church has been as follows: the Rev. 
Jacob Peter, organizer of St. Peter’s 
Church, was pastor at Manheim, Kissel 
Hill, East Petersburg, and London- 
derry. In 1881, the East Pennsylvania 
Synod recommended a union of Mil- 
lersville with the Neffsville congrega- 
tion. St. Peter’s was served by three 
pastors under this arrangement: the 
Rev. J. V. Eckert, the Rev. F. Aurand, 
and the Rev. A. M. Whetstone. But 
this relationship was never very con- 
genial, and St. Peter’s sought pastoral 
supplies elsewhere. 

The Rev. J. V. Eckert again served 
as pastor in connection with his work 
at Mt. Eden Church. 

In June 1889, St. Peter’s became part 
of the Lititz Charge, then composed of 
St. Paul’s Church, Lititz, and Salem 
Church, Kissel Hill. Four pastors served 
in this relationship: the Rev. W. H. 
Lewars, the Rev. I. W. Bobst, the Rev. 
J. E. Maurer, and the Rev. G. D. Clarke. 

On March 31, 1918, a relationship was 
entered into with Zion Church, East 
Petersburg, to form the Neffsville-East 
Petersburg Charge and has been served 
since February 1, 1919, by the present 
pastor, the Rev. C. E. Rice. 

St. Peter’s Church was organized 
during the early summer of 1880. The 
leader in this endeavor was John B. 
Wechter, who labored a number of 
years previously toward this end, and 
who donated the ground for the church 
and cemetery “on the hill.” About 
thirty members of Salem Lutheran 
Church, Kissel Hill, amicably withdrew 
to establish this church. Of these char- 
ter members but one is still connected 
with the church, namely, Mrs. Sadie 
(Stump) Shaeffer. There are two 
others surviving who for many years 
have been connected with St. Paul’s 
Lutheran Church, Lititz, namely, Misses 
Katie M. and Louisa M. Amer. 

The present church was dedicated in 
July 1906 and has been renovated and 
improved during the pastorate of Mr. 
Rice. The congregation is well or- 
ganized and auxiliaries are active. 


CHANGE OF PASTORATES 


Gardenville, N. Y. June 9, 439 peo- 
ple crowded into St. John’s Church, of 
which the seating capacity is 300, to 
witness the installation of their new 
pastor, the Rev. Walter J. Huthman. 
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President 


To many of them this was their first 
attendance at a Service of Installation, 
inasmuch as the Rev. John Lehman, 
now retired, served this congregation 
for thirty-seven years. 

The Rev. Clarence L. Braun, super- 
intendent of St. John’s Lutheran Or- 
phans’ Home, Buffalo, N. Y., conducted 
the service; the Rev. John J. Lehman 
read the scripture lessons; John G. 
Fleck, D.D., pastor of Parkside Lu- 
theran Church, Buffalo, delivered the 


‘charge to the pastor, and the Rev. 


Martin J. Hoeppner of St. John’s, Buf- 
falo, delivered the charge to the con- 
gregation. The Rev. Eugene L. Stowell, 
pastor of Resurrection Church, Roch- 
ester, as president of the Western Con- 
ference of the United Synod of New 
York, conducted the installation serv- 
ice. Mrs. Gertrude Young, organist, 
and the choir furnished special music, 
with Mrs. Florence Hengerer of Buf- 
falo as guest soloist. After the service 
the women of the congregation held a 
reception for the pastor and friends in 
the parish house. 

Pastor Huthman comes to St. John’s 
after having served First Church, Farn- 
ham, and Zion, Silver Creek, N. Y., for 
the past six years. Before leaving these 
churches he was given a farewell ban- 
quet at each church, and at Farnham 
he was presented with a 17-jewel watch 
by the congregation, and a ring by the 
Luther League and Sunday school. The 
Silver Creek congregation presented 
him with a fitted traveling bag, and 
the Sunday school with a fountain pen 
desk set. 

During his pastorate at the Farnham 
church he reduced the mortgage by 
$1,000, the interior of the church was 
decorated, and the attendance at serv- 
ices increased 50 per cent. At Silver 
Creek the congregation built an addi- 
tion to the church, giving them a beau- 
tiful social room and a well-equipped 
kitchen. The cost of material was 
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$1,100, and the labor was donated by 
members and friends of the congrega- 
tion. Within a year and a half the 
mortgage was reduced by $600. 

One thing that meant much in the 
life of both congregations was the large 
attendance in the summer months by 
folks who visited at the summer homes 
on the Lake Shore. 


The Rev. Douglas A. Conrad, pastor 
of the Conquerall Parish, Nova Scotia, 
has accepted the call to become pastor 
of the Church of the Resurrection, 
Halifax, and will take up his new work 
August 1. He will succeed the Rev. 
E. E. Zieber as pastor at Halifax, Mr. 
Zieber returning to the States in the 
near future. 
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TWENTY-SEVEN YEARS IN 
TOLEDO 


Toledo, Ohio. June 30 marked the 
close of the twenty-seventh year of 
Dr. Alvin E. Bell’s pastorate with his 
reception into Glenwood congregation 
of the 2,500th adult member during 
these years, raising the confirmed mem- 
bership from 130 to 1,214, or from 
eighty-sixth to fourth place among 
congregations of the Synod of Ohio. 
During these years the total offerings 
have amounted to $472,800, of which 
$128,346 has been for benevolence. 
Meanwhile three congregations—Augs- 
burg, Olivet and Bethany—have each 
received the nucleus of their charter 
membership and first pastoral care 
from Glenwood congregation. 

During eighteen of these years the 
congregation has had the consecrated 
service of Sister Alma Boarts as its 
parish deaconess and for the past eleven 
years has supported its own represen- 
tatives in the foreign mission field in 
the persons of Dr. and Mrs. Virgil E. 
Zigler, medical missionaries at Rajah- 
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mundry, India, Dr. Zigler having been 
confirmed by Dr. Bell. 

In all of its nearly forty years Glen- 
wood Church has had but two pastors, 
having been served from 1901 to 1913 
by its beloved pastor emeritus, the Rev. 
Fremont E. Leamer. 


CHURCH REDEDICATED 
AT CHESTNUT GROVE 


York Springs, Pa. July 7-14 marked 
a program of rededication at Chestnut 
Grove Church of the York Springs 
Parish of which the Rev. Lester M. Utz 
is pastor. July 7 the sermons were 
preached by Dr. Abdel Ross Wentz, 
president-elect of Gettysburg, Pa., in 
the morning, and by the Rev. Henry 
Sternat of Biglerville, Pa., in the eve- 
ning, the theme being “The Congrega- 
tion and Its Relation to the Synod.” 

The following were the speakers 
during the week: Community Night, 
Pastors G. N. Young, O. D. Coble, Paul 
Horick and R. L. Lundy on “The 
Church in the Community”; Young 
People’s Night, Lena Coulson and Alice 
Weigle, contestants in Silver Medal 
Contest of W. C. T. U. Chapter on the 
theme, “Youth Serving in the Church”; 
Fellowship Night, the Rev. Harold Mil- 
lard of York Springs, “Christian Fel- 
lowship.” Homecoming was observed 
Sunday, July 14. In the Sunday school 
the Rev. Paul Gladfelter was the guest 
teacher, and Pastor Utz preached at the 
Communion Service in the morning. 

This church was rededicated after 
the auditorium had been redecorated, 
new lighting fixtures installed, repairs 
made to the bell tower, the chancel 
platform and choir loft. Memorials and 
gifts from auxiliaries and individuals 
were as follows: the lighting system, 
redecorating the church, the altar cross 
and brass candlesticks, the altar, lectern 
and pulpit vestments, the fair linen, the 
lectern Bible and Bible markers, silver 
baptismal bowl, the hymn board, new 
chancel and furniture, and altar vases. 
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YOUR ADDRESS 
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since the Post-Office Department now makes a charge of two 
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OFFICIAL NOTICE OF THE TWELFTH 
BIENNIAL CONVENTION OF THE 
UNITED LUTHERAN CHURCH 
IN AMERICA 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that the 
Twelfth Biennial Convention of the 
United Lutheran Church in America 
will be held in Omaha, Nebraska, be- 
ginning October 9, 1940. The business 
sessions of the convention will be held 
in the Hotel Fontanelle. The Opening 
Service will be held at 7.30 P. M., 
Wednesday, October 9, in Kountze 
Memorial Church, 2602 Farnam Street, 
Walter H. Traub, D.D., pastor. 

(Signed) W. H. Grerver, Sec. 


RETRENCH 
(Continued from page 7) 


Alice Hendricks paused chokingly 
and wiped the tears that were blinding 
her eyes; then read on, a note of ex- 
citement throbbing in her voice: “ ‘One 
day I asked the doctor the name of the 
hospital, and when she said, “The 
Sadie Barber Hospital for Women,” it 
made me feel queer and stirred up all 
sorts of memories; days when you used 
to tote me to Sunday school. Miss 
Sadie Barber—wasn’t that the name of 
my Sunday school teacher, says I, 
thinking out loud; and then— ” 

“Miss Sadie Barber!” gasped Honor 
in an awed whisper. 

““And then the doctor—her real 
name is Doctor Anna Krouse and she’s 
a peach and a heroine, if ever there 
was one—plumped right down on the 
side of the bed and told me the ro- 
manticest story of how little Miss Sadie 
Barber back in your home town—the 
place I spent my holidays when I was 
a child—staking the mission with funds 
when it was on the verge of bank- 
ruptey,’” Alice Hendricks read on. 
“‘T allow Ive a heap to thank Miss 
Sadie Barber for; so perhaps you'll 
pass this on to her. And maybe she’d 
like to hear what I think about mis- 
sions—never got up any enthusiasm 
before when missionaries were men- 
tioned, but a close-up like I’ve had while 
I was being patched up has made a 
convert of me as far as missions go—’ ” 


* * * 


Alice Hendricks stopped reading and 
cleared her throat, then commented: 
“You know how difficult it was to get 
Eric interested in Sunday school, to 
say nothing of missions. He winds his 
letter up by saying it is time for eve- 
ning worship in the little mission chapel 
and he doesn’t want to miss it. Oh, 
Honor and Alec, when I think of what 
might have happened to Eric if St. 
Luke’s Church had retrenched and 
closed up that mission and the hospita. 
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—when I think of what it has done for 
Eric physically and spiritually—” 

Honor’s eyes were bright with tears. 
She felt the pressure of Alec’s hand on 
hers. They had one thought in com- 
mon: Thank God, there had been no 
order to retrench,. They were not think- 
ing alone of the young Canadian 
aviator who had been reared in the 
midst of Christian influences. They 
were thinking of the hundreds in India 
who made their first contact with 
Christianity through the mission and 
the Sadie Barber Hospital. 

“We thought we were mere can- 
vassers for the mission fund,’ com- 
mented Alec huskily. “But now it ap- 
pears that in a small way we were 
ambassadors.” 


OBITUARY 


William Edward Brown, D.D. 


stor of St. Matthew’s Church, Brooklyn, 

. Y., entered into life eternal June 14, in his 
sixty-first year. He was shige ill in the 
Lutheran Hospital, East New York, Brooklyn, 
for exactly four weeks and failed to respond to 
treatment. : 

The funeral service was held Sunday evening, 
June 16, in the church where he preached for 
more than fourteen years. The services were 
conducted by the Rev. Dr. Harry D. Newcomer, 
a life-long friend of Dr. Brown, and for the 
last nine years since coming to Brooklyn as 
the teres of the Brooklyn Lutheran 
Inner ission Society, he was a member of 
Dr. Brown’s congregation. The Rev. Werner 
Jentsch, president of the Long Island Confer- 
ence of the United Synod of New York, and 
the Rev. Ivan Sterner, a son of the congrega- 
tion, assisted. 

Dr. Brown was born June 25, 1879, near 
Hampstead, Md., on his father’s farm. As an 
infant he was dedicated to the Lord in bap- 
tism, and was confirmed at the age of fourteen. 

His early education was received in the ‘‘one- 
room red school house,” at Reisterstown, Md., 
and the Glenville Academy, Glennville, Pa. 
He entered Gettysburg College in the fall of 
1895, graduating at e age of twenty-one 
years as an honor man of his class. He en- 
tered Gettysburg Seminary in the fall of 1899, 
and after a year’s study entered Hamma 
Divinity School, Springfield, Ohio, from which 
he was graduated in 1902. 

During his course of studies at Hamma 
Divinity School he did supply work at Spar- 
rows Point, Md.; Myersville, Pa.; and Middle- 
burg, Ind. 

Upon his graduation from the seminary he 
was ordained by the Alleghany Synod. He was 
married in the fall of 1902 to Miss Beulah M. 
Miller, who resided near Hampstead, Md. 

His first pastorate was at Garrett, Pa.; his 
next, at Crafton, Pa., a home mission field in 
a suburb of Pittsburgh, Pa. 

His next call was to Middletown, Md., where 
he served one of the oldest and largest congre- 

ations in the Maryland Synod. From Middle- 
own he was called to the Church of the Refor- 
mation, Baltimore, Md., where he built a fine 
stone church, which is a monument to his 
faithful and successful work. 

Early in 1917 he was called to the Fourth 
Lutheran (College) Church, ra Ohio, 
where in 1920 he was honored by Wittenberg 
College with the degree of Doctor of Divinity. 

After leaving Springfield, he was called back 
east to become pastor of St. Matthew’s Church, 
York, Pa. Here he served one of the largest, 
most influential and aggressive Lutheran con- 
gregations, numbering more than 1,800 mem- 
bers and having a Sunday school of over 1,300. 

In the winter of 1926 he received a call from 
St. Matthew’s Church, Brooklyn, where he 
served till the end of his faithful ministry. 

Dr. Brown was active in religious and edu- 
cational circles in the east and in Ohio. He 
crowded into sixty years an unselfish, sacrificing 
life that will honor his name and comfort his 
wife, Beulah, three daughters and a son who 
survive him. 

Dr. Brown was a man one could not help 
but love. The motto of his life was to put the 
best construction on all things. His fidelity 
and devotion demanded admiration. It was a 
ee to work by his side. Unassuming and 

umble, he ‘varried on as he believed God 
would have him do, with the one thought of 
glorifying his Master. 

The Church's loss we know is his 


ain, and 
in the preciousness of that thought 


is tired 
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body changed residence from his earthly home, 
in Beackivn, N. Y., to his Eternal Home. 
Harry D. Newcomer. 


Mrs. P. D. Risinger 


Ida Mae Brown, beloved wife of the Rev. 
P. D. Risinger of Leesville, S. C., died at her 
home June 4. She was born near Troutman, 
N. C., May 23, 1869, the daughter of the late 
R. H. and Susan A. Brown. While she was quite 
a child, her parents moved to Charlotte, N. C. 
She was confirmed in St. Mark’s Church, 
Charlotte. 

She received her education in the schools of 
Charlotte. Her mother died while she was 
quite young and she went to live with an aunt, 
Mrs. C. N. Simpson of Monroe, N. C. Here she 
took an active interest in social and church 
affairs and was one of the charter members of 
St. Luke’s Church and was choir leader. 

In 1897 the Rev. P. D. Risinger became pas- 
tor of this congregation, and July 19, 1899, 
married Miss Brown. Mr. Risinger served a 
number of parishes in North and South Caro- 
lina, and his wife always took great interest 
in his work, sharing his labors and burdens, 
and was often a wise counselor in many of 
the difficult problems that came before the pas- 
tor. She loved the work of the Church, and 
many missionary societies, Sunday schools and 
children’s societies have felt her wise leader- 
ship and counsel. 

Mrs. Risinger was never strong physically 
and suffered pain for many years, but never 


failed in her church duties as long as her 
health and strength permitted. Her only 
brother, Charles L. Brown, D.D., for many 


years a missionary to Japan, laid down his life 
for the cause of Christ in Liberia, Africa. 

March 1, 1936, Pastor Risinger retired from 
the active pastorate after a continuous min- 
istry of thirty-eight years. His last parish was 
Holy Trinity, Troutman, N. C. Here he and 
his faithful wife saw a big debt on the church 
canceled and the fine new church dedicated. 
They then removed to Mr. Risinger’s old home 
town, Leesville, S. C., where they built a com- 
fortable little home and moved into it the first 
week in June 1936. From here the Lord called 
her home. 


RESOLUTIONS 


William E. Brown, D.D. 


Whereas, God is in His divine wisdom hs 
removed from our midst our beloved friend 
and pastor, Dr. William E. Brown, therefore be 
it resolved that we lament his “entering into 
life’ and recognize in it a grievous loss to our 
Church and Lutheranism at large, and we 
hereby express our profound respect and es- 
teem for him as a pastor of noble mind and 
character, and as a man difficult to surpass. 

That the council of St. Matthew's Lutheran 
Church, Brooklyn, N. Y., with whom he was 
associated for more than fourteen years, recog- 
nizes the ability and integrity with which Dr. 
Brown discharged his duty in every relation in 
life; that he faithfully and humbly was untir- 
ing in his efforts to advance the work of God’s 
Kingdom while in our midst. 

That his private character was without a 
blemish; that his Christian courtesy and fidelity, 
and his generous bearing towards his fellow 
pastors as well as St. Matthew's constituency, 
endeared his memory to us all. 

Resolved, That this resolution be spread upon 
the minutes of the records of the church coun- 
cil, that a copy hereof be transmitted to the 
members of the family of our deceased brother, 
that a copy be sent to Tue LurHeran and that 
these resolutions be read at the Communion 
Services August 4. 

Sr. TTHEW’S LUTHERAN CHURCH, 
Brooktyn, New York 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


Anspach, Paul P., from 5 Cheng Yang Road, 
Tsingtao, Shantung, China, to 1409 Pythian 
Ave., Springfield, Ohio. 
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The Lutheran 
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SEPTEMBER 10, 1940 


A limited number of scholarships are 
available. 
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Bieber, 
Silver Spring, 
Detroit, Mich. 

Boland, L. P., from Taylorsville, N. C., to 
R. F. D. 1, Cleveland, N. C. 

Ducker, William J., from 422 N. Cleveland St., 
Arlington, Va., to 1989 Ashley Road, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Kluttz, M. J., from 117 S. Shaver St., Salisbury, 
N. C., to Granite Quarry, N. C. 

Korte, Berthold F., from 427 23d Ave., Bell- 
wood, Ill., to 400 24th Ave., Bellwood, II. 
Oberholtzer, Walter D., from Camp Mercer, 
Manitowish, Wis., to 330 Norris Court, Madi- 

son, Wis. 


from 8411 Maple Ave., 
to 13340 Greiner Ave., 


CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR DAY AT NEW 
YORK FAIR 


Christian Endeavor Day at the New York 
World's Fair will be observed Saturday, July 
27. A service will be held in the Temple of 
Religion at 3.30 P. M., and addresses will be 
made by the Hon. Joe R. Hanley, temporary 
president of the New York State Senate, on 
“What the State Expects of Its Youth,” and 
Dr. L. E. H. Smith, president of the New York 
State Christian Endeavor Union, will speak on 
“What the Christian Endeavor Has to Offer the 
State and Nation.” The addresses will be 
preceded by a song service. 

A banquet will be held at Childs’ Restaurant 
in the Railroad Building at 6.00 P. M., for 
which reservations must be made in advance 
with Mr. David Reid, 268 Westervelt Ave., 
Staten Island, N. Y. 

Further information may be obtained from 
the general chairman, Miss Emilie R. Con- 
stable, Katonah, N. Y. 
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